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THE DUKE, 
AND THE SETTLEMENT OF EUROPE. 


By those who read the history of Europe for the last orty 
years, only to draw the conclusion from it—when they compare it 
with, and judge it by, the light of the events now happening, or 
about to happen, in France—that Waterloo was fought in vain, 
it is alleged, with considerable force of argument, that the Treaty 
of Vienna was personal as well as territorial; that its purpose was 
not only to abrogate Napoleonism as a system, but also Napoleonism 
as a dynasty; that it expressly stipulated that no member of the 
family of Napoleon should ever occupy the throne of France. They 
add that we now have, or in a few days will have, an Emperor 
Napoleon on that throne, who claims, as part of his title, collateral 
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descent and heirship, as well as the designated choice of the 


founder of the dynasty. Was it not, they say, Wellington’s great 
work to destrey Napoleonism? and can Napoleonism be said to 
be destroyed when its living representative reigns supreme in 
France, alike on his Imperial claims and by the vote of the people? 

This line of argument has been skilfully used by alarmists, here 
and elsewhere, to arouse against the French people and their ruler 
the old spirit of the days of the coalitions. Yet should we always be 
wary, especially in politics, that we do not let escape the substance 
in our tenacity of the form. Time dwarfs all things and all reputa- 
tions, even a Napoleon and the terrors of his name, When the set- 
tlement of 1815 was made, the dreaded name of Napoleon yet cast 
a shadow on the hopes of men. Europe could scarcely believe in 
her freedom, so suddenly and so recently acquired ; and France 


had but just shown a sense that she had exchanged a “ glorious” 


slavery for an ignoble servitude. But a little time had passed 
since “ the eagle ” of the Emperor had flown in a few hours from 
aa outpost to the capital. Fame, in heralding his coming, had 
emulated the modern wonders of the electric wire. True, he was 
caged, but the very severity of his captivity attested the doubts of 
his captors. The events of the last few years, the fetish-worship 
of the ignorant peasantry, the electoral urn filled as by some occult 
influence with millions of votes bearing the magical inscription 
“Napoleon,” singularly justify the fears or the foresight of those 
who drew up the Treaty of Vienna. A name was then a reelity, 
as now; and hence the necessity of guarding against the extraor- 
dinary power of that name. 

Still, it may be questioned whether the policy which dictated the 
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forced exclusion of any particular dynasty from the throne of 
France—as far, at least, as foreign Sovereigns could exclude it— 
was a wise one. We must remember that, by the same decision 
which excluded Bonaparte and his family, Louis XVIII. was re- 
stored. Certainly, the Sovereigns who attended the Congress of 
Vienna did not contemplate that, within fifteen years of the date of 
the treaty, the dynasty they had chosen for France would be 
ignominiously expelled ; or that, within eighteen years further on, 
the junior branch, which then replaced the elder, would, in its 
turn, be driven from the throne. Nor, in the universal exulta- 
tion which followed the downfal of Bonaparte, would the prophecy 
have been admitted, that the majority of the Sovereigns attending 
the Congress would have found themselves forced to abandon their 
self-assumed right of dictation to France, and to acknowledge 
ralers, whether Kings, Dictators, or Presidents, chosen by the 
French people themselves. It was the Duke of Wellington 
who set the example of acknowledging the dynasty of 
the House of Orleans; thus far abrogating the prin- 
ciple on which the Congress of Vienna had assumed the 
right to exclude the Bonaparte family. Although, too, the 
Belgian kingdom was the creation of Lord Palmerston’s diplo- 
macy, the Duke of Wellington (that is to say, the Ministry of 
which he formed a part) seized the earliest occasion to acknowledge 
the status quo. In addition to this, we must remember that it is now 
a principle of European diplomacy to acknowledge the de facto 
Government of any state ; and, that principle once admitted, it is 
difficult to say in what respect it is possible to put upon it a limit- 
ation. Whether the French nation choose to call their ruler for 
the time being King, Emperor, Dictator, President, it matters little 
to those who are prepared to apply this new and salutary prin- 
ciple ; nor, after that principle has been admitted, is it very easy 
to sustain that provision of the Treaty of Vienna which excludes 
the Bonaparte “dynasty” from France. The mere fact that, after 
seven and thirty years, a Bonaparte—the Bonaparte designated by 
the Emperor Napoleon—is about to mount the throne of France 
(it matters not by what means, since to diplomatists a nation 
quiescent must always be a nation acquiescent) is itself tantamount 
to a proof that the provision in question is obsolete. 

It is obvious that the great work brought to so triumphant a 
close by Wellington in 1815, would be all destroyed if the fact of 
Louis Bonaparte being made Emperor of the French were enough 
to annul the treaty of Vienna, and the settlement on which it is 
based. ‘Then there remains no alternative but to separate the 
essential from the non-essential part of that treaty, and to insist on 
its territorial provisions, while discarding the personal. Were the 
Duke of Wellington alive at the present hour, and consulted as to 
his opinion—we might even say his wishes—all experience of his 
past career goes to show that he would hold fast by the real, and 
discard the sentimental. The same sound sense that induced him 
to acknowledge Lonis Philippe would lead him to discharge a still 
less agreeable duty with regard to his successor. But he would 
never lose sight of the great duty of European Sovereigns, that of 
maintaining the territorial limits settled in 1815. 

In another point of view we are entitled to say that the great set- 
tlement of Europe effected by the Duke of Wellington remains un- 
touched in its material part. Is there not, has there not been for many 
years past, an absolute accord between the European Sovereigns 
on the great principle of international morality? Would not the 
slightest attempt by Louis Napoleon to break down the barriers of 
that morality be instantly visited with punishment and repression by 
a combination of the crownzed heads? Yet, on the other hand, would 
it have been possible to form a coalition of those Monarchs for the 
purpose of crushing the last revolution, or now of restoring the 
Bourbons? Assuredly not. England at least would have held 
aloof; and other States would have clung round her in fear of so 
pernicious an example. It is impossible then to say that the work 
of 1815 is destroyed or undone, when we find a great principle of 
morality in active operation for the government of States, which 
up to that era—at least for nearly a century—had been set at de- 
fiance, and by none more flagrantly than by the uncle of the present 
ruler of the French nation. 

The service, the inestimable service, then, that Wellington ren- 
dered to mankind, still endures, and will, we have no doubt, 
long endure, to hallow his name. He found Nurope groaning 


under a desolating despotism; but he very early discovered that it 
was quite hollow, that a vigorous application of arms, in obedience 
to the highest laws of morality, would, in time, strike that tyranny 
down. He raised up states that had been crushed by an uuprin- 
cipled oppressor, and he then devoted himself to the establishment 
of securities or guarantees against the renewal of the oppression 
that he overthrew. This, even more than his victories, consti- 
tutes the glory of his great career. Other great generals have 
been illustrious in war, but none have so successfully laid the 
foundations of peace. Even in his very manner of winning 
battles and of conducting a campaign, he inaugurated the new era, 
long before his own countrymen, still less Europe at large, believed 
either in him or his system. If he had reason to wish himself rid 
of meddling patriots and undisciplined troops in the Peninsula 
the want of their aid was more than compensated for in the enthu- 
siasm of the peasantry and the people. And how was that enthu- 
siasm excited? By patriotism alone? No; chiefly by the high 
character Wellington had obtained for his army, in respect of its 
honesty and its humanity. Thus, even at the outset, he was op- 
posing morality to wickedness and rapacity ; thus he was fostering 
the germ which was afterwards to develop into that durable 

licy of justice which was at a future day to spread over 

rope its protecting shield. And let us not overlook this 
other faci the example thus set, and its brilliant results, 
did in fact renovate the political morality of Europe and the 
civilized world. It rescued the nations from the dominion of a 
fatalism born of awe and despair. It was as the yulnerable point 


in the heel of Achilles, that prompted courage against all odds. 
But for that calm, steadfast, adamantine mind far away therein the | 


South-West, and but for what he did, would the nations of the 
East, or the North, and of the North-East, have felt the presenti- 
ment of coming deliverance ? Wellington is was who awakened 
once more the moral perceptions of mankind, and aroused them to 
a remembrance that there were influences in the world more potent 
than brute force. Was this a slight service to render to mankind ? 
Was it not a service in its very nature lasting? Has it not, in 
dreary years of pining patriotism, even in later days, encouraged 
hope im the midst of despair ? He made it clear to the world that 
tyranny even the most i a and power beyond calculation, 
could not subsist agains: the aroused moral instincts of mankind, 
And this great truth sank deep into the hearts of men—even of 
those who could not span the proportions of Wellington’s mind, 
or did not know, perchance, the name of their benefactor. 
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PARLIAMENTARY EULOGIES ON THE DUKE 
OF WELLINGTON. 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Ir was not to be supposed that the British Parliament, so rich in orators, 
would meet without seizing the earliest occasion to record the grief of 
the Duke of Wellington’s colleagucs in legislation and statesmanship at 
his departure from the scene of his senatorial labours. Accordiogly, we 
find that the formal business consequent on the Speech from the Throne 
had scarcely been disposed of in the House of Lords (in the course of 
which Lord Donoughmore spoke ably and feelingly of the Duke of 
Wellington), when the Nestor of the assembly rose to pay his tribute of 
regret and admiration to the memory of the illustrious deceased, 


THE MARQUIS OF LANSDOWNE’S TRIBUTE. . 

The Marquis of Lansdowne, whose political life has extended over 
half a century, and in whose living memory is written the history of 
those great achievements which most of us can only contemplate in the 
annals of the past, took precedence in the discharge of this solemn 
duty, not more by his age and venerable position than by his actual re- 
miviscences. He could speak from a personal knowledge of many events 
in the career of the illustrious deceased, which even to the oldest Peers 
around him were only matters of history ; and there was also something 
of a dramatic unity in his now being called upon to pay the last tribute 
of parliamentary respect to the memory of Weilington, as, forty-seven 
years before, he had been selected by the Ministry of the day, of whom 
he formed a part, todo public honour to that of Nelson. The noble 
Marquis thus expressed himself :— 

I, perhaps, have some claim, as an individual, to address your Lordships on 


this topic— (Hear, hear)—not merely because, owiag to the great personal re- 
spect that lentertained for the noble Duke whom we have lost—who is lost 


to the country and lost to the world—not merely because without any political 
connection whatever with that noble Duke, he has done me the honour at times 
to consider me as his friend; and on the very last occasion on which he ad- 
dressed this House, he dia me the honour to speak of me in those terms ; but be- 
cause as one of, perhaps, the oldest members of the House, I ramember the 
whole of that noble Duke’s military and Parliamentary esreer. (Hear, hear.) 
My Lords, I stand in somewhat of a peculiar situation before your Lordships, 
addressing you ontibis subject, because it may not be known to the greeter 
number of your Lordships—ihere are not many now alive to recollect it—tiat 
the individual who has now the honour of addressing you, some 47 years ego,in 
the other House of Parliament, when young m my Parliamentary life, was per- 
mitted and authorised by my colleagues of that time to call on that other Housa 
to do justice to the memory and to provide for the family of one of the greatest 
heroes that ever lived, and with whom alone in the military annals of this coun- 
try the noble Duke now no more could be compared. It was, my Lords, in the 
year 1805—at a time of great difficulty and agreat crisis in the military affairs 
ofthis country—that the country was compelled by a stroke of fate to lose the 
services of tue greatest Admiral that ever distinguished this country, and who 
then fell into the arms of victory. There was then but one unauimons feeling 
on that subject; but when I addressed the House of Commons upon it I was 
then but imperfectiy aware—those whom I addressed were but impertectly 
aware—that at the very moment when that great man had raised the navy of 
this country to the highest pinnacle of psriection and glory, there was ising in 
the East another man destined to perform tie saine great vervices by the army 
ot this country, and to raise it—by efforts constantly directed to that object, by 
the most unremitting study and the greatest practical skiil—to a position in 
which i. afterwards asserted the dignity of this country throughout the world, 
and established that high character which, thank God, the Briush army, under 
his peaceful administration, as well as under his military career, have never 
since forfeiied. (Hear, hear.) Such were the characters of these two illus- 
trious men—differing from each other, undoubtedly, as men will in particular 
points of their character, but resembling each other in a!l that was great and ex- 
cellent—directing their attention to one great object —not indifferent, either of 
them, undoubtedly (as who is mdifferent?) (o the praise of ctners; but never 
allowing that praises to Givert them for one moment from the vervice of their 
country, but making the honour of the Crown and the safety of the people the 
sole object of that unconquerable energy which regalated them in all the paths 
ofdaty. (Hear, hear.) My Lords, I feel—any man may feel—prond of having 
lived with two such warriors. * ¥ bed ef 

My Lords, in selecting these men as the glory of their age and their country, 
I donot mean to overlook the fact, that, during the same time, and through the 
same lengthened period, there has arisen genius of another kind—that the arts 
and sciences have not been dormant, and that men of great capacity, great in- 
dustry, and great patriotism, haye helped to make thia country what she is— 
have contributed, and essentially contributed, to her prosperity, her wealth, and 
her greatness. But, my Lords, we must always recoliect, when we are called on 
todo honour to the heads of the military profession, that our wealth, our pros- 
perity, and our commerce would cease to be secure unless it was protecied. Let 
it be remembered that, to whatever pitch and to whatever extent the manufac- 
turing and the commercial industry of the country may be carried, and whatever 
accumulation of capita! may find itself employed and settled on our shores, that 
that capital and that industry would disappear at once, and instead of attracting 
the eye, would attract the rapacity of the world, if for a moment it was supposed 
to be defenceless in its position. (Hear, hear.) For be assured, my Lords, 
that in the present state of the world, and in that state in which it must long 
continus, it is not merely to industry—however laudable as that industry is—it 
is not merely to science and to art, in their civil characters—noble as those 
pursuits are—that you can alone look for the continuance of the glory and of the 
Crown of this reaira; you must make up your minds to protect them efficiently, 
and to show yourselves not only one of the most industrious, but also one of the 
most powerful nations of the world. (Hear.) I have thought it right, my 
Lords, to say so much, because it weizhs heavily on my mind. (Hear, hear.) 1 
have associateed these observations with the names of men who, in my opinion, 
have done more than any men have ever done to bring forward the resources, 
and to strengthen the power aud efficacy of these resources, for the defence and 
protection Of this empire. Having associated them together, I do not feel myself 
called upon to dwell more particular/y on the history and achievements of the 
illustrious man,to whom I have beeu referring, It it was necessary to enu- 
merate those achievements, I should wish to leave it to greater eloquence and to 
greater ability; but I do not deem it requisite to enumerate them—they are in 
all their rapid succession one record, and in daily perusal a part of the history 
of the worid. They live, they are present in all men’s minds—tiey are familiar 
to all men’s tongues, and they are stamped and engraven on ail men’s hearts, 
(dear, hear) Therefore, my Lords, I have risen for the purpose ot giving vent 
to my own feelings on the subject, with the knowiedge and the conhdence that 
such must bs ihe feelings of this House. 


There was somothing the more impressive and touching in this address 
of the venerable Marquis, for that he alone of all the Peers, is, by his 
age, his public services, and his announced renunciation, divorced for 
ever from political strife; and that he, like the Duke of Wellington, has 
acquired that moral weight and influence which entitles him to advise, 
to mediate, and by his wisdom to control. 

~We next come to the eulogium pronounced by one who, if he have 
not quite outlived detraction or polit:cal enmity, has, at least, long since 
consolidated his early reputation as one of the abiest members of the 
Legislature, and one whose past services in the public cause now con- 
stitute him the chief civilian of his time, as the iliustrious deceased was 
its greatest soldier. We subjuin 


LORD BROUGHAM’S TRIBUTE. 

My Lords (said Lord Brougham), there is one topic to which my noble friend 
adverted mainly, and which most fi'ly formed the leading and introductory para- 
graph ef the Speech, on which I fevi—I will not say that it would be desirable 
that I should aderess your Lordships—but I feel that I might be liable to be 
miscons’rued if I were not to say a word upon that at once glorious and painful 
topic. (Hear, hear.) My Lords, it needed no gift of prophecy—there was no 
risk in foleseeing end foretelliog that when this cay unhappily should come— 
whea he too‘had yielded to fate who had uever yielded to man, enemy, or rival 


—every whisper of detrac ion would be hushed, and that one voica would be 
universsily to acknowledge his transcendent praise. But even the highest 
expectations ybeen surpassed. All classes of our fellow-citizeng, all descrip- 


tions o/ persons, Without dist nction of class, or of sex, or of party, at home and 
abroad, the coun fe served, the allies he saved, theadversaries he overcame— 
partly in Jost recolleetioa of benefits, partly in generous oblivion of differences— 
have all juined ia this unfyersal, unbroken, uninterrupted acciamation to sound 
his transcendent merit—nodthe merit of genius merely, but that which I place 
first and foremost in his greateharacter, and that wiich is worthy of being heid 
up for the imitation as well @%.for the admiration of mankind—I mean his 
| great public virtue—(Hear, hear)—his constant se.f-denial, the etnegation of all 
ifish feelings, and never once duringthis whols illastrious career suffering any 
ot passion, or of personal feeling, or Ofyparty feeling, for ove instant to inter- 
ith that strict, and rigoru nt discharge ot his duty,.in what- 
ev on he might be called upon to psrform Heur, hear.) From whence 
Ihave #right to say that his public virtue is even more to bs reverenced than 
his genius@ud furtune to be admired. My Lords, we « Ww grieving over his 
irreparable 108s. Muy Heaven, in ite great mercy, forbid ‘€ shou.d ever see 
the times when We should yet more sensibly feelit. ~ Ty 


hat the noble and learned Lord; of whom 


was so fast a friend wh 
much of what he said waslost in the effort to check them. The claims 
of these two noblemen having: heen yielded precedence, the Premier rose 
to express himself on the same adsorbing subject :— 
THE EARL OF DERBY’S°TRIBUTE 
' My Lords, it is impossible that wé should meet here t Teme 
her gracious Majesty has remembered, the great loss which we have 
As I rose to address you now, my eye instinctively turned to the hi 


Mile liviug, could not conirol his feelings, and that 


table, and looking at that chair, which the noble Marauis behin 

feelingly referred to, I miss there one familiar and veaanaiedl beeches 
head resting on the hand upraised to assist the infirmity of years, as con- 
scientiously and laboriously he sought to catch the words of the humblest 
member who addressed your Lordship’s House—(The noble Earl’s voice here 
began to fulter with emotion, and for some time his words were very imperfectly 
heard), Again I see him rising amid the breathless si/ence of your Lordships’ 
House, and with faltering accents, with no studied eloqnence, in homely phrase, 

but with # power and grasp of mind which seized intuitively upon the pith and 
marrow of the matter inhand, slowly and deliberately pressing upon yonr Lord- 
ships the wise precepts of his intuitive good sense and the seutentious maxims cf 
his mature experience. It is not for me to speak of the qualifications which distin. 
guished him as a great military leader. His sagacity in counsel, his unswerving 
loyelty to his Sovereign, his deep and untiring devotion to tue interests of his 
country, his noble self-reliance, his firmness and decision of character, his ab. 
neget’on of all selfish views in consideration of the interests of the country—all 
these are already written in the undying page of history—al! these are engraved 
npon the grateful hearts of his coantrymen—all these are honoured by the tears 
of his Sovereign—all these ara avout to receive from his country @ great, but 
still inadequate commemoration. He is gone. He is gone where pomp and 
glory have lost their power of distinction. With reverence be it spoken, there 

peacefully and hope u!ly may he rest, who, in all the vicissitudes of 2 long life— 
in the battle-field, at the head of his troops, in the congress of monarchs in the 
councils of statesmen, in the cabinet of his colleagues, in the presence of his 
Sovereign, and in ihe face of the assembled Parliament—undazzled by his own 
greit name, and unblinded by the bieze of his own transcendent glory, stead- 
fastly resisted the sedactions of any volgar ambition, fluig away motives of 
personal interest, rose superior to the trifles of political party, end, in every 
stage of his career, preferred to walk with childlike simplicity, and with that 
singleness of purpose which is characteristic of every great mind. 


The Earl of Derby also spoke under the influence of very deep feeling - 
indeed its intensity was best manifested in the dhapette fy Nagret 3 
and personal shape—assumed by his reference to the deceased. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


In the House of Commons, if the eulogistic tributes to the memory of 
the Duke were less formal and less impressive, this must be attributed 
to the lapse of time since the sympathies of that asrembly had been as- 
sociated with the Duke, and in no slight degree to the impatience of an 
influential section to proceed to the discussion of pressing public affairs 

Lord Lovaine, the mover of the Address, thus expressed himself':— 


This House will excuse me if I approach with awe an event which s 
shadow of grief and dismay over the mighty empire which obeys us cee bel 
Qoveen Victoria—the quenching of that light which for nearly half a century has 
been the beacon to every Englishman to light him in the path of daty and of 
honour. No obsequics that we can give, no funcral pomp that we eat bestow 
can be adequate to express the love and admira.ion which this Hon:e ena tie 
country bore to that immortal man—a love and admiration, Sir, which was not 
founded upon the mere evanescent and vulgar influence of military glory. I¢ 
was not that in his early career he had already given to England the supremacy 
of the vast empire of India—it was not that, gong from triumph to triumph, he 
had raised thername and glory of England to the highest rank amongst the 
nations, nor because victory seemed cuained to his standard, and he finally 
became the conqueror of the conqueror of the world—it was not, sir, I sey, so 
much for these things that his country loved him, as because, not dazzled and 
blinded by the brightest effulgence of those glories that war had shed arornd 
his head, and undeafened ry the earthquake voice of victory, he was able to 
descry the true end and object of war—un honourable and lasting peace. And 
when he had brought this country out of the most tremendous struggle that 
ever nat.on was engaged in, for exirtence, as well as for victory, he used all the 
powers that his bright successes had given him to effect the permanent, esta- 
blishment of that pacification which his arms had obtained—and that, too, by 
every means of conciliation and every counsel of moderation that was consistent 
with the safety and honour of this country. How weli ha succeeded, the hi tory 
of the last thirty-seven years can tell. We loved him, sir, because, though he 
was the intimate and counsellor of the Monarchs of Christendom, he used his 
powers for no purposes of selfish aggrandisement, but took his station amongst 
us, content to prove himself the most faiihful servent of the Crown, and to 
place his ambition on being the most devoted protector of the rights ana Woi- 
fare of his fellow-citizens. I believe his political opponents wili bear witness 
that his counsel was alweys reacy at the darkest hoar o: danger and difflenity, 
and that they could always re y on his honoar aad his sincerity, no less than on 
his sagacity to see the port of safety, which was hidden to less gifted eyes 
(Hear, hear.) His name will descend to posterity ag an example, not only of & 
great statesman, not only as tue greatest warrior, but as & colossal example of 
unswerving obedience to the calls of duty, truth, fidelity, and honour, (Hear, 
hear.) I thank God that he went down to the grave in the full vigour of his 
intellect, conscious of the love that his country bore him, conscious how well he 
had deserved that love, and knowing that lie had performed hiy last duty of 
warning that country against the danger arising from the intoxication of security 
into which her very peace and prosperity had plunged her, 


Lord Joun RUSSELL said only a few words appropriate to the o i 
having s0 recently delivered a beautiful eulogium on ee 
the Parliamentary recess. He said :— “4 the Duke, during 


It is agreeable to me find on this occasion that we have to consid: 
which begins by dep!oring the loss the country has palecd ey ita tee oe 
that great man the Duke of Wellingto:, on which there can be no long debate. 
and still less any divis on of the House. With respect to that first pomt of ‘the 
Address, I certainly shall not attempt to add anything to what has been suid b 
the noble Lord who moved, and the hon. gent!eman who seconded, the ‘adress. 
I feel that, on the subject of the Duke of Wellington, eulogy is exhausted (Hear, 
hear.) It remains for history to record his great deeds; and it remains tor us, 
unfortunately—for her Majesty—for her Majesty’s Ministers—for the House of 
Lords—and tor the country at large—to deplore the loss ot those counsels which 
were inspired ty the purest principle, and by the most ardent love of his 
country. (Hear, hear.) One only task remains to ua, ana that is, ia conformiy 
with the invitation from the Crown, to slow that wa are not an ungratelit 


1 int . 
adi e, ~ that we do appreciate the services done to this country by that illus ; 


Mr. GLADSTONE added his few words to the general eulogy, feeli 
perhaps, that the discussion had taken a turn on political gitar 


a more lengthened expression of feeling. ‘he ri 
pip eae p) Fg ¢ right honourable gentle- 


T shall do no more than express my concurrence with th 

ceded me, and state how high a privilege I feel it te be caer iB papel ct 
those who, on the part of the peeple, carry to the foot of the Throne such a 
tribute of admiration to the memory of so i/lustrious a man. I would venture, 

sir, humbly to repeat a sentiment which I think was first promulgated by the 
noble Lora the member for the city of London, in another place, aud say that 1 
trust that, amid the celebrations and eulogies of the achievements and virtues of 
tne Dake of Wellington, we shall not forget that if those achievements are 
placed beyond our imitation, there are many of his virtnes, and these not the 
least signal, and many of those mental qualities, which msde him grout, and 
made him dear to the heart of this country, which are not piaced beyond the 
range of the imitation of every man—that love of truth and honour—that earnest 
cevotion to the public service—that single-mindedness, and that noble contempt 
of fraud, are qualities which it is open to every one of us to cultivate, and ce 


cultivation of which will, I trust, not ba forgotten in the mi 
tions and praises of the departed hero. - Sa ee 


The foregoing allusion to Lord John Russell’s former s 
doubtless kindly meant, to account for the brevity of his ates 
this occasion, when, as leader of the Opposition, he might have been 
expected to leave a more elaborate eulogy on the records of Parliament, 
reir od oa Rete public servants in the House, who was Seerce 
ary-at-War while the Duke was fighting his m i 
a few words of respect for his monary, I Sa ago ae 
Lord PALMERSTON said :— hy 


led her Majosty’s Ministers to place in a prominent part of the 8 
tribute to the memory of that great man whom we have just lost. eine tars 
Of him at present I shall content myself by saying that I believe that never 


it 
such great and important services to bis country, or who had he goon. Setene 


to live so long in tie enjoyment of the universal and unbounded love, respect, 


It had been expected that the Chancellor of the 
of the House, would have seized the earliest pot ape og set ten 
| to their feelings in his own highly eloquent language. 
which the discussion had assumed, and the heces:ity he felt of 
| deiending himself and the Government :rom political attack 


| not deliver his eulogium until the following Monday, 


THE DISCUSSION ON THE DUKE’S FUNERAL. 


The House of Lorvs met again on Thursday, when 
The Earl of Dery said that he had to move the first reading of a 


bill which had been passed by the other House under rather peculiar 


“circumstances, which made it necessary that he should ae ; 
sh ps to dispense with their standing orders in order erate nhp oa 
passed as speedily as possible. The Government had received repre~ 
sentations on the part of 2 great number of merchants and commercial 

| men of the city of London, with respect to the great inconvenience that 
would arise in connexion with the presentation and payment of bills~ 


jeting,as falling’ due on Thursday next, the day of th 
ned. funeral, unless some arrangements were mans a bie 


Proposed, therefore, to enact that Thursday next should be considered 
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dies non; and that all bills falling due on that day should be presented 
and payable on Wednesday, but that if they were paid before two 
o'clock on Friday the parties should be subjected to no notarial charges 
arising from the delay. 

The bill was then read a first time, and ordered to be read a second 
time on the following day; the standing orders being dispensed with 
for the purpose 

The Earl of Dersy then again rose and said: “I have now to ask your 
Lordships to agree to an address to her Majesty, in reference to which I 
am sure that it is quite unnecessary for me to say a single word, because 
J am convinced that it will meet with the universal concurrence of your 
Lordships. And if I had not been convinced of this before, the language 
of general eulogy which I heard a few days ago would have relieved me 
from the necessity of addressing your Lordships at any length, and 
would have made me perfectly certain that you would have but one 
feeling as tothe propriety of doing all that you can at present to honour 
the memory of the late Duke of Wellington by that public funeral which 
her Majesty, in anticipation of the wishes of Parliament and the coun- 
try, has already directed. I beg, therefore, to move, without further 

reface, that an humble address be presented to her Majesty, to express 
to her the thanks of this House for her Majesty's most gracious message, 
which was communicated on Friday last, and humbly to thank her Ma- 
jesty for having given directions for the public interment of the mortal 
remains of his Grace the late Duke of Wellington in the cathedral 
church of St. Paul, and to assure her Majesty of their cordial aid and 
concurrence in giving to the ceremony a due degree of dignity and 
solemnity.” 

The address was at once and unanimously agreed to, 

‘The Earl of Derey then said : “I have now to move a resolution that 
this House do attend the solemnity of the funeral of Arthur, Duke of 
Wellington, in St. Paul’s Cathedral on Thursday next, and that a com- 
yittee be appointed to consider the circumstance relating to the at- 
tendance of this House at the solemnity of the funeral.” 

The Duke of CLEVELAND said that he wished to suggest to the First 
Lord of the Treasury the propriety of giving facilities for the departure 
‘and return from the cathedral of St. Paul of those persons who have 
been officially engaged in the procession and solemnity. He thought it 
was but reasonable that if those persons were not to retura in proces- 
sion, they should have some priority of departure over those who were 
present merely as spectators. ° 

The Karl of Derey said he need hardly assure the noble Duke that 
the question of the whole of the arrangements connected with the 
funeral had been a matter of very anxious consideration on the part of 
the Government and of those connected with the responsibility (for such 
it was) of conducting a ceremony of such magnitude ; and he had no doubt 
that provision had been made for the fitting accomodation of those persons 
who had tojoin officially in the procession,and for facilitating as far as pos- 
sible theirreturn after the ceremony had been performed ; but he thought it 
would be convenient, if their Lordships agreed to the appointment of a 
eommittee, that that committee should have in attendance before them 
on the fellowing day Garter King-at-Arms, from whom they might as- 
eertain what were the precise arrangements made, and then the com- 
mittee or any other noble Lord would have an opportunity of suggest 
ing any alterations which they thought desirable; andif it was possible 
to make them within the limited time which remained, he was sure that 
every person engaged would be ready to pay the utmost deference to the 
wishes of the House, and would have every dispos'tion to meet them. — 

The resolution wai then agreed to, and the noble Earl having nomi- 
nated the committee, their Lordships proceeded to the other business on 


I ti 
eee eee HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Her Majesty’s message ia reference to the funeral of the late Duke of 
Wellington having been read, : : 

The CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEQuER rose and said: “ Sir, the House 
of Commons is called upon to-night to perform a sorrowful, but a noble, 
duty. It has to recognise, in the face of the country and of the civilised 
world, the loss of the most distinguished of our citizens, and to offer to 
the ashes of the great departed the solemn anguish of a bereaved nation. 
The princely personage who has left us was bornin an age more fruitful of 
geat events than any other period of recorded time. Of these vast in- 
‘cidents the most conspicuous were his own deeds, and they, which were 
yrodnctive of the mightiest consequences, were accomplished with the 
smallest means, in the face of the greatest obstacles. He was, therefore, 
not only a great man, but the greatest man of a great age. Amid the 
chaos and conflagration which attended the end of the last century, 
there arose one of those beings who seem born to master mankind. It 
is not too much, sir, to say that Napoleon combined the imperial ardour 
of Alexander with the strategy of Hannibal. The kinga of the earth 
fell before his subtle genius, and he denounced destruction against the 
only land which dared to disobey him and be free. The providential 
superintendence of the world seems scarcely ever more manifest than 
-when we recollect this dispeneation—that the same year should pro- 
siluce the French Emperor and the Duke of Wellington ; that in the 
#n.ne year they should have embraced the same profession; and that, 
nat: ves of two distant islands, they should both have repaired for their 
military education to that same land which each, in his turn, was dertined 

to suljugate. During that long struggle for our freedom, our glory, and, I 
may s#Y, our existenee, Wellington fought and won fifteen pitched 
battles; all of the highest class, concluding with one of those crowning 
victories that give a colour and form to history. During this period, 
that can \2¢ said of him which can be said of no other general, that in 
the capture of 3000 cannon he never lost a single gun. Bat the great- 
ness of his exploits was perhaps surpassed by the difficulties he had to 
enccunte’. He had to encounter a feeble Government, a factious oppo- 
sition, and a’ mistrustful people—scandalous allies—and the most power- 
ful enemy in the world. He won victories with starving troops, and 
carried sieges without proper materiel. And, as if to complete the fa- 
tality which attended him throughout life in this respect, when he had 
,at last succeeded in creating an army worthy of the Roman legions and 
©.’ himself, this invincible host was broken up on the eve of the greatest 
ca. yjuncture of his life, and he had to enter the field of Waterloo with 
an «rmy of raw levies and discomfitted allies. But the star of Welles- 
ley mever paled. He has been called fortunate—for fortune is a divinity 
that ever favours those who are at the same time sagacious and intrepid, 
inventive and patient. (Cheers.) Tt was his own character that 4 
ated Iris career—achieved his exploite—and guarded him from vicissi- 
tudes; for it was his sublime self-control that regulated his lofty fame. 
(Cheers.) But, sir, it has of late years been somewhat the fashion to dis- 
parage the military character: forty years of peace have made kes | per. 
haps, somewhat less aware of the considerable and complex qualities 
that go to the formation of a great general. Itisnotthat he must be an 
engineer—a geographer—learned in human nature—adroit in the ma- 
nagement of men—that he must be able to fulfil the highest duty of a 
“Minister of State, and then to descend to the humblest office 
‘a commissary and a clerk; but he has to display all his know- 
Yedge and to exercise all those duties at the same time, and under 
¢ *fraordinary eircumstances. At every moment he has to think of the 
eve and of the morrow—of his flank and of his rear—he has to carry with 
him #mmunition, provisions, hospitals—he has to calculate at hampers 
time the state of the weather and the moral qualities of bean 3 an 
all thc $e elements that are perpetually changing he has to — e, — 
times u Ider overwhelming heat, sometimes under overpowering a —~ 
oftentim, ‘8 in famine, and frequently amidst the roar of artillery. (Hear, 
hear, hea.”). Behind all these circumstances there is ever present the 
image of bis country, and the dreadful alternative whether that country 
is to welconte him with laurel or with cypress. (Hear, hear). Yet ae 
images he must dismiss from his mind, for the general must not only 
think, but tiink with the rapidity of lightning; for on a moment more 
or lees depends the fate of the most beautiful combination—and a mo- 
ment more or less is a question of glory or of shame. (Hear, hear) Un- 
»questionably, sir, all this may be done in an ordinary manner, by an 
ordinary man—as every day ‘of our lives we see that ordinary men may 
ibe successful ministers of state, successful authors, and aaa chee 
Yout to do all this with genius is sublime. (Hear, hear), To be ableto tl 
swith vigour, with depth, and with clearness in the recesses of the cabinet,is 
a great intellectual demonstration ; but to think with equal vigour, clear- 
mess, astd depth amidst the noise of bullets, appears to me the loftiest 
exercise apd the most complete triumph of human faculties. (Cheers), 
‘When we take into consideration the prolonged and illustrious life of the 
Duke of Wellington, one is surprised at how smalla space is occupied 
by that military career of his w ich fills so large a place in history. 
Only eight years elapsed from Vimiera to Waterlco; and from the date 
of his first commission to the lagt cannon shot he heard in the field 
of battle, twenty years gould scarcely be counted. (Hear, hear.) He was 
destined for another profession ; and the greatest and most successful 
warrior, if not in the prime, at least in the perfection of manhood, he 
commenced that civil career scarcely less successful or less splendid than 
the military one that lives in the memory of man. (Cheer:). He was 
thrice the awbassador of his Sovereign at those great historic Congresses 
Ahat have settled the affairs of Europe ; he was twice Secretary of State ; 
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he was twice Commander. in-Chief of the Forces; once he was Prime As originally constituted, the Lord Wardenship of the Cinque Ports 
Minister ; and to the last hour of his life he may be said to have laboured | was a kind of imperium in imperio. Originally established by the Con- 
for his country. (Hear, hear). It was only a few months before we lost | (yoror for the consolidation of hi See hernitys : 
him that he favoured by his council and assistance the present advisers |? Re ears on be COREY, LNG pAyS and 
of the Crown, respecting that war in the East. of which no one was so | Powers of the oflice have become mocified, to euit the altered s\ate of o- 
competent to judge. He drew up his advice in a state paper worthy of ciety and of government ; but itis interesting to reflect, that not a very 
dl pa wetean he ge ma on aoa ad ayes airy short time before the Duke of Wellington’s death, he was occupied in 
arm, as le he tradition of his lame. neere). * j trenge ing . Noe tt ry 
Sir, there is one passage in the life of the Duke of Wellington which, eae. 2 - Set ee ete sea Be bbe pene ne peaiicn ce 
in this place, and on this oceasion, I ought not to let pass unnoticed. It the country in that direction ; so that the earliest and the latest holders 
is our pride that he was one of ouselye:—(hear, hear, hear)—it is our of the Wardenship were engaged in the same duties. When the Duke's 
glory vache Arthor Pag pon oe sat on brad - dpentia Peano “ letter on the defences of the coun{ry appeared some time since, many 
we view his career in the House of Commons by the test of success tha raona supposed that hi $j bj abi 
we would apply to common men, his career, though brief, was still dis. ir a ae bia a snes saab cc open noes a = so . 
tinguished. (Hear, hear). He entered the Royal councils, and exercised EL wee yt ae importance of favouri‘e pureuits, and that he 
high offices of State; but the succeas of Sir Arthur Wellesley in the | ¥48 alarming the public on a subject with which he had no concern, ex- 
House of Commons must not be tested by the fact that he was a privy | cept in so far as his advice might have been asked as Commander-in 
ig Oe Aaipoeti by hoe ek prnpscen ae! hora Laci a suc- | Chief of her Majesty's forces, and an old and successful military chief 
nister and the most brilliant orator might never i j , cs his rite m8 : 
hope to accomplish (cheers). That was a great parliamentary triumph om bacoie cabl Ai bet go: la: Sedans ap alana 
when he rose in is place to receive, as a member of Parliament, the | * the importance of each man minding his own business; and, when 
recommending an improved state of the defences of the country, he was, 
in point of fact, only discharging a part of the duty that fell to him os 
Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports. It should be remembered that the 
jurisdiction of this officer extends over a wide range of coast; 
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thanks of the Speaker for a great victory. (Cheers), And still later, 
when at the bar he received, Sir, from one of your predecessors, in 
memorable words, the thanks of a grateful senate for accumulated 
triumphs (Cheers), Sir,there is one source of consolation which I thiak 
the people of England possess at this moment, uuder the severe be- 


reavement which they mourn over—it is their intimate acquaintance | from beyond Margate, in Kent, to Seaford, in Sussex, and 
with the character, and even with the person of this great man. that the portion embraced by it is that at which a foreign 
(Hear, hear), There never was a great man who lived so long} enemy might be expected to attempt- a landing. Therefore, 


and so much in the public eye. (Hear, hear). I would be bound, 
there is not a gentleman in this House that has not seen him— 
many there are who have conversed with him—some there are who 
have touched his hand: his image—his countenance—his manner—his 
voice are impreased upon every memory, and live in every ear. (Cheers). 
Tn the golden saloon, and in the busy market-place, to the last he might 
be found. The rising generation, arnongst whom he lived, will recollect 
his words of kindness; and the people followed him in the streets with 
that lingering glance of reverent admiration which seemed never to tire. 
(Cheers). Who, inded, will ever forget that venerable and classic head, 
ripe with time and radiant, as it were, with giory :— 


although no actual power vested in the Duke as Lord Warden, in con- 
nection with the question, he was clearly not exceeding his duty in re- 
peatedly urging on the Government of his country the necessity for 
attention to the state of the fortifications. Anciently the Lord Warden 
combined various offices, of which the remains are to be traced in the 
duties of the modern functionary. He was, for the district he com- 
manded, sim‘lar to a Sheriff of a county, a Lord-Lieutenant of a county, 
a Custos Rotulorum, and an Admiral, but with an authority greater than 
that wielded by any Admiral of the Fleet of the present day, because 
more irresponsible and self-dependent. The modern Lord Warden re- 
tains many of the powers and privileges of his predecessors, but shorn of 
their formidable character. The Lord Warden, as Constable of Doyer 
Castle, is the person to whom writs are directed from the superior courts 
touching persons living within his jurisdiction. He is, thus, a kind of sheriff, 
On receiving these writs, he makes out his warrant, which is executed by 
an officer called a “bodar,” who, by the way, is (or till recently ), also 
the person to execute writs out of the local or district Court of 
Hastings.. The Lord Warden’s under sheriff is the clerk of Dover Casile, 
where there is a prison for debtors, in the custody of the constable. So 
that we must add to the many high military and civil functions of the 


Stilichonis apex et cognita fulsit 
Canities, 


(Cheers). That we might not be unacquainted with his inward and 
spiritual nature, that we might understand how this sovereign master 
of duty fulfilled the manifold duties of his life with unrivalled activity, 
he favoured us with a series of military and administrative literature 
wh ch no age and no country can equal; and, fortunate in all things, 
Wellington found in his lifetime a historian whose immortal pages now 
rank with the classics of the land which Wesley saved. (Cheers). 
The Duke of Wellington has left to his country a great legacy—greater 
even than his fame—he has left the contemplation of his character. 
(Hear, hear, hear). I will not say that in England he revived a sense of 
duty—that I trust was never gone; but he has made the sense of 


public life more masculine—he has rebuked, by his career, restless | Duke, those of a reo:iver and server of writs, and of a keeper cf a 
vanity, and reprimanded the morbid susceptibility of irregular egotism. debtors’ gaol. Nor is th's all. In former days there were held sundry 
(Cheers). That, I think, is not exaggerated praise (Cheer3). Ido not | courts of adjudication, at which the Lord Warden presided, t 


1e rest of 
believe that, from the highest of those who ure called upon to incur } 
the severest responsibility of State, to him who exercises the humblest 
duty of society, there are no moments of difficulty and depression when 
the image of the Duke of Wellington may not occur to his memory, and 
the tense of duty may not sustain and support him. (Hear. hear.) Al- 
though the Duke of Wellington lived so much in the hearts and minds 
of his countrymen, although to the end of his prolonged career he occu- 


the court being composed of the mayors of the towns ine 

jurisdiction of the Cinque Ports, the bailiffs, and sundry 
summoned as “jurats.” In modern days the numbe 
courts is reduced, but there still remains the “ Court of Brot 
and the “Court of Guestling,” which, however, are only rare 


. : ae The same functionaries constitute the court in each case; so thatthe 
pied the most prominent position, and filed the most august offices, no dministratl Pena pede } F $i. ‘reales 
one seemed to be conscious of what a space he occupied in the thoughts | ™ Pa ee PR Bac Comee es bcs ees apoit sche 
and feelings of his countrymen until he died. (Hear, hear.) Perhaps Ecclesiastical Courts themselves. The object of assembling these courts 
the influence of his thorough greatness was never more completely as- | was to fnlfil a part of the duties imposed by the originai c , that 
hers pera i fact that, in au age ie ge ellectustegpeity flatters | of furnishing ships to the Crown. This, of course, has long since become 
all our self-complacency, every one acknowledges that the world has 3 5 ‘“ hood” “@ er ay 
loat the greatest of men. (Cheers.) In an age ofutility, the most busy. chalet met ee opt lead Lok ie ele oe te ral 
the most common-sense people in the world, ean find no other vent for held prior to each coronation, for the purpose of making gementa 
their woe, can select no other representative for their grief, than the | #8 to the“ Barons” of the Cinque ports, in respeot of their right to hold 
solemnity of a pageunt. (Hear, hexr.) And we who are assembled here | the canopy over the King’s head on occasion of that ceremony, It was 


for purposes so different—to investigate the sources of the wealth of na- 
tions—to busy ourselves in statistic research—to encounter each other in 
fiscal controversy—we offer to the world the most sublime and touch- 
ing spectacle that human circumstances can well produce—the spectacle 
of the senate mourning a hero. (Cheers.) I beg to move, sir, that an 
humble addrese be presented to her Majesty, to thank her for having 
given directions for the public interment of the remains of his Grace 
the Duke of Wellington, and to assure her Majesty of our cordial aid 
and concurrence to give the solemnity a fitting degree of importance.” 

Lord J. RussELL:* I rise to second the motion, but Ido net wish to add 
a single word to the eloquent language in which it has been brought for- 
ward. I trust that the whole House will concur in the able testimony 
which has been borne to the merits o! the il:ustrious deceased. (Hear.) 

The motion was put, and carried unanimously. 

The CHANCELLOR of Lhe ExcHEQUER: “I move, sir, that this House 
shall attend the funeral solemnity of the Duke of Wellington, in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, on Thursday next.” 

The motion was carried. 

The standing orders having been suspended to permit the motion to 
be made, 

The CuANCELLOR of the ExcHEQuUER moved that a select committee 
should be appointed to consider the mode in which they should take 
part in the solemnity, and that the committee should consist of the 
following members :—Lord John Russell, Mr. Walpole, Mr. Gladstone, 
Sir John Pakington, Sir Charles Wood, Lord John Manners, Sir F. Bar- 
ing, Mr. Christopher, Mr. Hume, Sir Robert Inglis, Mr. Cayley, Vis 
count Palmerston, and Mr. G. A. Hamilton. 

Mr. Hume: “ Before the motionis agreed to, I hope the right hon. 
ay epg will state to the House what the duties of the committee 
will be.” 

The CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEQUER: “ The object of the committee 
is to consult the journals, and see the best manner in which the House 
can attend the funeral.” (Hear, hear). 

The motion was then agreed to, 


in pursuance of this privilege that an extraordinary and anomalons 
coincidence occurred in the year 1820, when the present Lord Brou 
who, as Henry Brougham, the attorney-general of Queen Caroline, had 
arraigned King George IV. at the bar of public opinion, was,as member 
for Winchelsea, one of the “‘ Cinque ports,” privileged or ebliged to be 
among those who hold the canopy over the King at his coronation. In 
some of the records of that ceremony, it is stated that he did so hold it. 
It fell twice to the lot of the Duke of Wellington to preside at tt 
courts called for coronation purposes, first on occasion of the < tion 
of William IV., and the second time on that of our most gracious 
Sovereign. 

Of course the functions and juriediction of the Lord Warden, and the 
special privileges of the Cinque Ports have been much abridged, more 
especially by the Municipal Corporations Reform Act; the object being 
to assimilate those privileges with the general municipal constitution of 
the empire. But no attempt was made to in'erfere with what remained 
of the jurisdiction of the Lord Werden as Admiral of the Coas 8 
jurisdiction embraces many subjects usually confined to the muni ¥3 
but, on the other hand, the Mayors of some of the towns are ex ojjicio 
members of the courts held for the purpose of performing these func- 
tions. The principal is the “ Court of Lode Manage,” at which pilots 
are licensed, and all complaints heard of misconduct or inefficiency ; and 
other duties are performed connected with the local government of those 
ports in all that relates to their ancient character or their maritime 
affairs. 

At these courts, composed of the mayors and other persons represent- 
ing the interests of the different towns, the Duke of Wellington used 
to preside—sitting, in fact, as a judge with his municipal satellites 
and a regular jury composed of jurats sent from the different towns. 
The Marquis Wellesley predicted of his illustrious brother that he was 
predestined to be a financier; forming his conclusion on the 
admirable financial plans found in his papers at Seringapatam. 
He little guessed that his brother was also qualified by the organi~- 
sation of his mind, to fill the office of a judge. That he should 
have been so qualified is not a matter of surprise, if we consider that the 
most remarkable men the world has known have ever falsified that 
narrow prejudice which would confine one mind to one set of duties. 
Men of a high order of natural talent are always found equal to the 
position in which they may be placed, however novel it may be; and— 
like the common lawyer, who is pronounced ignorant of equity, yet 
makes a first-rate Chancellor—they compensate by the natural vigour of 
their powers and the balance of their judgment for the absence of ex- 
perience. So it was with the Duke of Wellington, who, as we have said, 
has been pronounced by those who knew him in that capacity to have 
been “ the best Lord Warden they ever had.” 

To the discharge of his judicial duties, the Duke brought the same 
clearness of vision and uprightness that had made him great on greater 
scenes of action. His extensive knowledge of mankind gave him a na- 
tural command over those with whom he came in contacr, and enabled 
him to see quickly and comprehensively, and decide for himself. His 
punctuality in attendance, his patience in the discharge of his duties, 
and his acuteness in directing the real point at issue, are spoken of as 
having been beyond all praise; and it is stated by those who used to be 
associated with him, that he even took the utmost pains himself 
thoroughly to sift every case to the bottom, so that all men felt an 
absolute confidence that justice would be done. His semeanour 
on what we must ca'l the judgment seat was charactericed by 
gravity and eelf-possession; but he never permitted the time of 
the Court to be wasted. The slightest attempt to wander from the 
point was sure to bring out the military iustincts of the soldier from 
under the dignified equanimity of the judicial functionary. Many 
stories are told of his proceedings. Among others, that he could occa- 
sionally lose not his self-command s0 much as his power of patiently 
submitting to prolixity or garrulity. On such occasions, but never when 
the provocation did not warrant it, the Duke has been known to get 
into a very un-judicial passion, reprimanding offenders in true military 
style. His person, as well as his authority, was respected, and, if all 
personages who have’ held the office of Lord Warden of the Cinque 
Ports had done their duty sa well as he, there would be less rezson to 
expect that, in this reforming age, a relic of an ancient jarisiiction, 
second to none in the kingdom, will be swept away as encumbered with 
the useless rust of antiquity. 
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THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON AS LORD 
WARDEN OF THE CINQUE PORTS. 


AmonG the remarkable features of the Duke of Wellington’s character, 
not the least surprising is that it should present itself in so many 
different aspects. Scarcely have we finishea the record of his brilliant 
military exploits, when we are attracted by the importance of his civil 
career, and find ourselves startled at the variety of modes in which his 
active and persevering spirit presented itself to mankind and worked 
out its mission. We have already shown him as a statesman, orator, 
and diplomatiet, as well asin other shapes of mental activity, and yet 
the list is by no means exhausted. Indeed, the energy and industry of 
the Duke were not more remarkable than the facility with which he 
adapted himself to new circumstances, and mastered every situation in 
which he found himself. His mind was not so much in the common 
sense of the term “ many-sided,” as that he brought his whole force to 
bear on the duties he had to perform, or the subject he had to consider, 
for the time present. 

‘We will venture to say that very few of our readers have ever con- 
templated the Duke in the capacity of Judge. Yet, during more than 
twenty years of his life he constantly figured as a judicial character, and 
discharged the duties appertaining to his station (which were not con- 
fined to adjudication) in such a manner, that it was lately said of him 
that no former holder of his office (one held by some of the most illus- 
trious civilians this country has produced) had ever excelled him. Nay, 
he was pronounced to have been the best within memory. We allude, 
of course, to the late Duke’s office of Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports. 

The nature and duties of this office are very little known. When the 
newspapers occasionally spoke of the Duke having gone to Walmer ou 
business connected with his office, the natural impression was that he 
was merely obliged to go through some form or other that was necessary 
to his enjoyment of a sinecure. This was not the case, the duties at- 
taching to the office being very onerous and var-ed in their nature. 
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THE DUKE’S FUNERAL. 
THE LYING IN STATE AT WALMER. 


AmonG the funeral arrangements, none seems to have given greater 
satisfaction, or to have been carried out in better taste, than the oppor- 


tunity afforded to the imhabitants of the Cinque 
Ports and the surrounding district, of visiting the 
remains of their illustrious Warden, in his official 
Castle at Walmer. The village, as we have already 
illustrated, was of the Duke’s early choice as a 
place of occasional residence: he liked its plea- 
sant walks and rides, and its sea view was, doubt- 
less, suggestive to the hero in his retirement. 

The preparations made by Messrs. Dowbiggin 
and Holland at the Castle were of a simple and 
unpretending character, there being no means for 
any great display ; nor, indeed, was it wanted.- In 
the small, irregularly-shaped death chamber lay 
the body of the Duke, inclosed in an outer coffin, 
covered with crimson velvet, and with handles and 
funeral decorations richly gilt. On the lid, near 
the head, rested the ducal coronet, and beyond it 
the pall, gathered back, {o give visitors a complete 
view. The coffin rested on a low stand, covered 
with black cloth, and protected from intrusion by 
a small railing, round which candelabra with huge 
wax lights and plumes of feathers were arranged. 
The walls and roof of the small apartment were, 
of course, hung with black cloth, the single deep- 
recessed window closed, and candles reflected 
against silvered sconces barely relieved the gloom 
of the sombre drapery. Visitors entering at one 
door passed by the end of the coffin, and then ovt 
at another without interruption. The ante-cham- 
bers and corridors for egress were also darkened, 
hung with black, and lighted with candles placed 
at intervals on the side walls, 

The first day for admission of the public was 
Tuesday (last week). Through the low strong 
archway of the main entrance the visitors passed, 
first, along the curved glass-covered passage, then 
up steps upon the battery, then through dimly- 
lighted anterooms inio the chamber of death, and 
then along corridors and down staircases and 
across the garden on to the beach. All the way, 
at a few paces distance from each other on either 
hand, the guard of honour of the Rifle Brigade 
were placed, each man with his arms reversed and 
leaning in a sorrowful attitude on his musket. 


THE VISITORS ON THE BEACH AT DEAL. 


Along the beach, as far as the eye could reach towards Deal, a long train 
of visitors dressed in mourning passed and repassed throughout the day, 
while from greater distances coneyances arrived and took their de- 
parture in quick succession. One could not help being struck with the 
respectable appearance of all the visitors, and the evident care which 
even the humblest of them had taken to present themselves in a suit- 


able attire at the castle on such an occasion. There was no overcrowding 
and confusion of any kind, and no unseemly levity of conduct. 
On Wednesday the public were admitted again, when the attendance 
was still more numerous than on the previous day. 
Three of the Duke’s oldest and most faithful domestics are all 
of his establishment that now remain at the castle. One of them, 
a fine old veteran, is the sergeant of the Guards 
who at the disastrous siege of Bergen-op-Zoom 
- refused to capitulate with the rest of the troops, 
and with thirteen comrades, after expending every 
cartridge, made an almost miraculous escape in the 
face of the enemy. 


REMOVAL OF THE BODY. 

The general belief was that the-body would be 
removed from Walmer to Dover, and thence by 
rail to the Bricklayers’ Arms station; and it was 
not until late in the afternoon of Wednesday that 
orders were received for the horses to convey the 
hearse and mourning coaches from the castle to 
Deal. At fouro’clock the castle was closed against 
visitors, and shortly after Mr. Holland, the under- 
taker, and his assistants, were in readiness to re- 
move the coffin to the hearse. Shortly before 
seven,-the hearse was backed over the moat bridge, 
and placed under the archway; and, immediately 
afterwards, two mourning coaches and four, and 
one mourning coach and pair, were brought up to 
the foot of the bridge. Almost at the same mo- 


ment, about 150 of the Rifle Brigade marched up 
the northern approach of the castle, and lined the 
roadway, in readiness to form an escort. This de- 
tachment was under the command of Colone 
Beckwith. 

At a few minutes after seven, the coffin was 
placed in the hearse; and the plumes having been 
fixed, and the other arrangements completed, the 
tramping of the horses across the bridge announced 
the departure of the remains of the immortal sol- 
dier. As the hearse passed down the northern 
approach, the Rifle Brigade closed in as an escort. 

The first mourning coach contained the presen t 
Duke, Lord Arthur Hay (brother-in-law of the 
present Duke), and Captain Watts (the Governor 
of Walmer Castle.) In the second carriage was 
Mr. Marsh, of the Lord Chamberlain’s office ; and 
in the third carriage, Mr. Collins (the butler), and 
Mr. Kendal (the valet), both old and faithful 
servants of the late Duke. Minute guns were 
fired from the castle as the corttge left the 
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ARRIVAL OF THE HEARSE AND REMAINS AT THE RAILWAY STATION AT DEAL, 


ground. The same honour was paid to the late Duke from the castle 
at Deal, and also from Sandown. The procession was led by a 
number of men with flambeaux, and as it moved down the sombre 
avenue was suggestive of deep and varied feelings. A large concourse 
of people had assembled along the road, and at Deal several thousand 
persons had congregated to witness the removal of the body. The pro- 
gress from the castle to the Deal station was excedingly slow, above an 
hour and a half being occupied in Moving over about two miles of 


ground. At the station, the cortége was received by the chairman of the | 


South-Eastern Railway, Mr. James Macgregor, M.P., and the other au- 
thorities of the Company. The hearse was quickly placed on a truck 
and at a quarter past nine the train started for London. 

The present Duke, Lord Arthur Hay, Captain Watts, and the late 
Duke’s butler and valet, came up in the train, which stopped at Ashford 
and Tonbridge for the engine to take in water, and arrived at the Brick- 
layers’ Arms at twenty-five minutes past twelve. 

The arrangements at Walmer, and the passage of the cortige to the 
Deal station, were effected with exactness, and with the exception of the 
minute-gun firing, almost in silence. 


THE ARRIVAL IN LONDON. 
In consequence of its haying transpired that the body of the late 


, Duke would be brought to London on Wednesday night by special train 
| from Walmer Castle, the greatest curiosity was evinced in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Bricklayers’ Arms station to ascertain, if possible, the 
| hour when the remains might be expected. But as everything con- 

nected with the removal was conducted with the utmost secrecy, the 

most stringent orders to that effect were issued to the various officials of 

the station. By seven o’clock, or more than two hours before the special 
| train left Deal, a crowd had collected before the gates of the station, 
which were kept close fastened. Groups also formed along the New 
| Kent-road, at the Elephant and Castle, and onwards. 


Precisely at half-past ten a troop of the Ist Life Guards, under the 


| command of Captain De Roos and Lord Mountcharles, 
promptly admitted within the precincts of the station. 
The hearse, containing the coffin, was firmly secured upon a railway 
truck, which was almost instantly detached from the rest of the train, 
| the hearse placed upon terra firma, and the horses, four in number, har- 
nessed in. All the troops, upon its coming jfto the open space outside 
the walls of the station, reversed their swords, and remained with them 
80 until the cortége set out for Chelsea. This did not take place until 
| Some time had been consumed in fitting the funeral part ofthe cavalcade 
| with black velvet and feathers. 
| "The following was the order of procession :— 


Advanced Guard of Life Guards. 
Four mutes. 
State Lid of Feathers. 
Mutes. 
HEARSE, 
Drawn by four horses, containing the Body of his late Grace. 
Escort of Life Guards by the sides and at the rear of the Hearse. 
Two mourning coaches, each drawn by four horses, 
containing the mourners, the Duke of Wellington, Lord C. Wellesley, and 
others immediately connected with the Duke’s family. 


The cavalcade left the station at half-past one, and proceeded at a 


arrived, and were | very slow walking pace down the New Kent-road, by the Elephant and 


Castle, into the Kennington and Vauxhall-roads, over Vauxhall-bridge 
to Chelsea, where it arrived at about four o’clock. It was attended the 
whole of the way by a considerable crowd, that followed perseveringly 
in spite of the continued rain. On the arrival of the procession at 
Chelsea, the body was received by Mr. Norman Macdonald, Comptroller 
of the Lord Chamberlain's office, and under the superintendence of that 
gentlemen removed to the hall, where it was to lie in state. A detach- 
ment of the Grenadier Guards (the Duke’s regiment) remained in the 


| hospital, and mounted a guard of honour in. the state-room for the ré 


mainder of the night. 


ARRIVAL OF THE HEARSE AND REMAINS AT CHELSEA HOSPITAL, 
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PORTRAITS, STATUES, AND MEMORIALS 
OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


SECOND ARTICLE, 


CoNnTINUING Our account of the portraits of the Duke of Wellington, we 
have to mention a very excellent one painted by J. Simpson, in 1838 ; 
a half-length, with cloak and hat: the latter with its lowing feather, 
giving, perhaps, the appearance of a little heaviness to the head, but 
agreeable for the variety it presents to other portraits; the sword is 
carried across, supported by both hands. This.portrait has been engraved 
in mezzotint by O. Gibbon. 

Wilkie, whose last portrait, with charger, for the Merchant Tailors’ 
Company, has already been mentioned, also painted a full-length in 
1835, for the Marquis of Salisbury. 

The late G. Dawe, painter te the Emperor of Russia, painted a full- 
length portrait, which is now in this country. 

Of other engraved Portraits, whether from Paintings, Sketches, or 
Sculptured Busts, may be enumerated :— 

A half-length dressed in his orders. Large folio, ad vivum. 
T. Fry, 1815. 

Bust in a niche, after Nollekens. Drawn by John Taylor; engraved 
by E. Bocquet, 1815. 

Etching of head in profile, looking to the right. After Chantrey. 
graved by Mrs. Dawson Damer, 1822. (Private plate.) 

Whole-length: standing, holding a letter, when Marquis and K.B. 

Small head profile, by C. F. Burney ; engraved by Jas. Heath, 1814. 

Half-length, right arm on a cannon. 8yv0., ad vivum. T. Wool- 
noth, 1823. 

A miniature half-length in uniform, when Marquis of Wellington. 
W. Haines; engraved by H. Cook, for the Military Panorama, 1812. 

Bust: after the Bust of Turnerelli. Engraved by H. Cook, for the 
Military Chronicle, 1815. “a 

Profile, with wreath of laurels, forming an oval. Engraved by 
Shroeder, 1815, 

Profile, bust, in uniform, looking to the left: in a wreath, in- 
scribing the word Waterloo over his head, and underneath the repre- 
sentction of a triumphal chariot, the names of Wellington’s principal 
victories, and this inscription :—“ Fac-simile of the Great Wellington, 
and a unique cameo ring, on a rich sardonyx, representing Victory ina 
ear presenting a laurel crown to Wellington the Conqueror. Pub- 
lished by Mr. Thomas Martyn, author of the design and proprietor of 
the ring. London, November 7, 1815.” This print was accomzanied 
by a wild rhapsody in letter-press by the said Thomas Martyn, “ Author 
of various works on Shells, and other branches of Natural History, &c.” 

Half-length in a cloak, with order, engraved in mezzotint, from an 
original sketch by the late George Dawe, R.A. Published by Welch 
and Gwynne, 1842. 

A bust in a circle,in military dress, dedicated to Lady Anne Cullen 
Smith. “ Engraved by H. Minasi, from an approved likeness in her Lady- 
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‘fe have also seen a profile in small medallion, drawn and engraved 
by T. Wright, brother-in-law of Dawe, with an inscription in Russian, 
which we believe has not been published in this country. 

“A View in Hyde Park,” representing the Duke on horseback, in 
lain clothes, returning a salute. Painted by W. H. Ds Paubrauwa. 
Pp 
The same, smaller. 
ian portrait (coloured) of the Duke in plain clothes. By H. B. 

¢ n portrait of the Dake in plain clothes, as he appeared on 
his 731 birthday. Sketched and lithographed by H.B. 

A smalisketch (coloured) of the Duke % Fi. 
troops at Windsor. 

A. gkoup of three heads, representing the Duke at different periods of 
Life, When in India, at Waterloo, and in the House of Lords. Dcawn end 
lithographed by J. ¥. Lassonquére, fice 

The above are more strictly works of portraiture. There have been, 
besides, a great variety, introducing portraits, but more or less connected 
with incidents, and in some cases in associntion with other portraits. 

Of an early period is a fine portrait group, entitled “The Despatch,” 
painted and engraved by John Bumet. It represents the Duke stand- 
ing at nt by acamp fire, and writing a despatch, supporting the paper 
on his hat; @ guerilla with his mule ready-harnessed standing by; in the 
rear, buildings on fire. Beneath, in the margin, is an eazle grasping a 
sword and a pen, and this inscription—“ Totum que gloria compleat 
orbem.”—Ovid. 

The Countess of Westmoreland (when Lady Burghereb), aleo painted 
a picture of the Duke Writing the Despatch of the Victory of Waterloo, 
which we have engraved and described at page 436. 

Wilkie also painted a cabinet picture of the Duke writing a despatch 
by lamplight, on the night before the battle of Waterloo, which was 
exhibited in 1836, and attracted much attention. His biographer, Mr. 
Cunningham, however, says of it that this picture, admirable in other 
respects, “ was liable to this objection—that there was nothing in the 
composition to show that the despatch was penned on the eve of Wa- 
terloo—an error 60 rare in Wilkie as to render it remarkable.” What- 
ever itsfa lings on the score of historical identity, the artist bestowed great 
pains upon the execution of this work, which he painted for Sir Wil- 
loughby Gordon, late governor of Chelsea Hospital. . The sketch from it 
is engraved in Wilkie’s “ Spanish Sketches ;” and the original study for 
the hand, painted from life, and an admirable specimen of minute and 
life-like elaboration, is in the possession of Megsrs, Graves. 

Poor Haydon, encouraged by the honours reaped by his study of 
¥ Napoleon on the Rock of St. Helena” (purchased by Sir R. Peel), pro- 
duced in 1344 & companion picture, the “ Hero and his Horse on the 
Field of Ww aterloo Twenty Years after the Battle,” which has been 
engraved in mezzotint by Lupion, and in a smaller size by Davey ; and, 
being dedicated to the British nation, has enjoyed a wide popularity. 
The warrior Duke is represented standing beside his horse, resting upon 
its neck with one hand, his hat off, and contemplating the altered aspect 
of sis once blood-stained field, now restored to the peaceful uses of agri- 
culture. ' 

The fraternity of ‘The Army and Navy,” in the persons of the two 
greatest heroes of either service, has been commemorated by Mr. J. P. 
Knight, in the circumstance of the only meeting of Nelson and the 
Duke, when Colonel Wellesley. This picture is engraved and dercribed 
at page 437. t% 

_ Mr. J. T. Barker has produced several “ Incidents in the Life of Wel- 
lington,” in which he succeeded in combining accuracy of portraiture 
with subjects of historical interest. His meeting of Wellington and 
Biucher on the evening of the victory of Waterloo, at La Belle Al- 
liance, recently produced, is remarkably characteristic, It is a picture 
which tells its story in a vigorous way ; and there is not only actuality 
in the facts, but in the portraite. Blucuer’s face is the familiar face of 
German pipes and enuif-boxes; the attendant officers of both com- 
manders are historic personages, painted from their per.raits; and the 
Duke’s face is such as thore who knew the Duke in his old age fee) it 
must have been in his middle life. ‘The picture has some de- 
fects as a work of art, the atmosphere and the background being 
bad; but the artist probably looked only to his principal group, 
panting the whole simply to be engraved from; and we have 
no doubt, when engraved, it will obtain a wide popularity. 
We understund that this picture was seen by the Duke himself 
not long before his death, who expressed himself greatly pleased 
with it. Another subject portrait by the same artist haa also recently 
appeared, and is announced for publication. ‘fbis picture represents the 
Duke life-size and full-length, in his cabinet at Apsley House. He is 
seated in his Waterloo chair (a picce of furniture made out 
of the rcnowned elm tree near which he rested at the Battle cf 
Waterloo, and the fellow. of which is at Windsor Castle) and 

reading the despatches from India announcing the battle at Feroze- 
pore with the Sikhs.” He is supposed to have just lighted upon a pas- 
sage in Sir John Littler’s report, where the Sixty-Second Regiment of 
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Foot is stated to have been seized with panic—a charge against which 
the Duke subsequently vindicated the regiment in the House of Lords. 
Mr. Barker, although he bad no sittings for this work, had frequent 


Fe opportunities of studying the great hero in the House of Lords, and 


elsewhere, and has produced an unmistakeable likeness; though the 
flesh tints strike us as somewhat too warm snd deep. Objections 
perhaps may be taken to the spectacles, inasmuch as they were seldom 
used by his Grace, and are unmilitary in character; but, it is known 
that he used them occasionally in his parliamentary and official duties 
and this introduction seems, therefore, to be historically correct on this 
occasion. By this introduction alone the artist has been enabled to con- 
tend against a difficulty which had baffled the skill of all his predeces- 
sors, Lawrence alone excepted, in the treatment of the Duke; namely, 
the expression of the eyes. The accessories—the “ Waterloo elm chair,” 
the desk full of well-packed papers, the carpet, the it of Napoleon 
—all are actual fac-similes, taken from the private cabinet at Apsley 
House, and painted with a skill which we have before remarked in similar 
objects in the artist’s pictures. The work is to be engraved in line by 
Mr. F. Bacon, as a companion to Delaroche’s Napoleon at Fontainebleau. 

The Duke having been represented in almost every oflicial capacity 
except that of the statesman, we owe to the fine taste of her Majesty a 
group-picture of England’s two most honest and indefatigable servants : 
the Duke (not of the battle-field, nor of the Trinity House, nor of the 
University ; but in the simple dignity of a politician and adviser of the 
Crown) standing beside the only statesman to whom he always “ duti- 
fully” deferred, Sir Robert Peel. The Duke is represented in profile, 
dressed, if we mistake not, in the Windsor uniform; Sir R. Peel wearing 
a frock coat. This picture, which was painted by Winterhalter in 1844, 
and has been engraved by Faed, though perhaps not containing the very 
best likenesses extant of the two illustrious leaders, is invested with a 
peculiar interest which will increase with time. 

Finally, the Duke, as the friend of Royalty—the sponsor to one of 
England’s young Princes, is commemorated in a very pleasing picture, 
also painted by command, by Winterhalter, entitled “ The first of May, 
1851,” This picture represents the Duke oflering, as a birthday gift, to 
his godson, Prince Arthur, a casket, which he has just brought from the 
Great Exhibition. The Queen, still in her robes of ceremony, holds the 
Royal infant upin her arms, to admire the interesting gift; whilst 
Prince Albert, standing behind, looks towards the Crystal Palace (from 
which the Royal party have but just returned), and of which he holds a 
plan in his hand. This picture has been engraved in mezzotint by 
Samuel Cousins, 


HISTORICAL PICTURES OF THE DUKE’S ACTIONS, 
AND FANCY SUBJECTS ILLUSTRATIVE OF THEM. 


We come now to a very interesting part of our subject; a review of the 
principal historical or fancy pictures,in which his wondrous achieve- 
ments are communicated, or in which he is personally introduced. 

And first amongst these, though not claiming to be historical in the 
strict sense, we shall place Wilkie’s masterly picture, “ the Chelsea 
Pensioners Reading the Gazette of the Battle of Waterloo.” Great as 
has been the popularity of this remarkable work, it will, in after times, 
present increased claims upon the sympathies of the admirers of the 
mighty genius of the age; as being the only memento of the greatest 
action of his life, undertaken by his owa express command, and the 
composition and production of which he personally superintended. 

As we have already stated, the picture is rather an episode upon the 
battle of Waterloo, than an historical work; and yet it was painted 
under circumstances, and comprises so many portraits of men who had 
distinguished themselves, although in humble capacities, in the servicé 
of their. country, under the command of the Duke, that it may properly 
be looked upon as belonging to history. Wilkie, as soon as he was 
honoured by the Duke to grace his mighty fame with a work of mixed 
fancy and reality, gave himself up almost wholly to the work, of which 
he was justly more proud than any otier commission could have made 
him, 


Wheh it we down (says Cunningham, in his “Life”) that Wilkie was en- 
gaged on a picture fr the Duke of Welliagton of a military nature, great was 
the s'ir in the ranks of the army, and likewise in society; the current of a 
heady fight was in the fancy of sone, while others believed he would choose 
the fleld after the vote was fousht, and show the mangled relics of war— 

_ With imany a sweet babe fatherless, 
~  SSiiuthmany a widow mourning 
But no one guessad that out of tha wooden legs, mutilated arms, and the pen- 
sion lists of old Chelsea, he was about to evoke a picture which the heart of the 
nation would accept as a remembrance of Waterloo, a battle which had filled 
the eyas of Britain with mingled gladness and tears. Amongst those who were 
touched by the subject was Sir Willoughby Gordon, a soldier of the old Scottish 
siamp, Whose name appears early in the list of the painter’s admirers: of whom 
the following entries in the painter’s journal speak :— 

“Noy. 28th, 1818. Sir Willonghby Gordon called, and expressed a strong wish 
to possess my sketen of ‘The Chelsea Pensioners.’ I mentioned the price of 
sixty guineas, to which he agresd. ; 

“Dec. 23d. Left a note at Apsley House, to inform his Grace the Duke of 
Wellington that I had prepared a sketch of ‘ The Chelsea Pensioners,’ and would 
be proud te submit it to his Gruec’s consideration either at Apsley House or at 
Kensington.” 


Subsequeat entries show how the Duke and the artist were at cross 
purposes for some little time, ere they could come to a meeting upon— 
to the latter all engossing point—the order of the day for hia great 
work 


Jan. 24, 1819. Went to dine with Haydon, and when absent was so anfortunste 
as to miss the Duke of Welllagton, who did me the honour to call about three 
o'clock. His Grace lookad at the sketch, but made scarcely any remark upon 
it; but both the Duke and the friend that was with him seemed to lcok with 
attention ‘at “The Wedding” ané@ at Duncan Gray. His Grace aid, when 
going, that he wonld call again. 

25. Sent a note to the Duke, to express my regret, and to say that, after 
Tue-day, when my picture (‘The Penny Wedding”) was to be delivered at 
Carlton House, I should be at home constantiy. 

Feb. 26. Called at Apsley House. Tho Doke rent me ont word that he had 
to attend a committee, and begged that 1 would call some other day. 

27. Went to Apsley House again, and took my sketch with me. The Duks 
still could not see me, but requested that I would leave my sketeh. 


At length, on the 7th March, he calls again at Apsley House, has an 
interview with the Duke, “ who told me be wished to have in the pic- 
ture more of the soldiers of the present dsy, instead of those I had put 
of halfa century ago. He wished me to make a slight sketch of the 
alteration, and would call on me in a week or ten days to look at it” 

The alterations were put in progress, but the Duke does not appear to 
have called till the 18th of June, the anniversary of the battle, when 
Wilkie unfortunately was again absent, diniug with Haydon, and so 
missed the Duke. 

“On coming home in the evening,” the journal says :—“found that 
the Duke of Wellington had called about five o'clock, with two ladies, 
one of whom seemed to bethe Duchess. My sister saw them,and showed 
them the pictures and sketches, His Grace mentioned what he liked 
and disliked in the last sketch I made, and left word that he should be 
at home if I called eny morning before twelve o'clock.” Accordingly 
Wilkie called a week after, but the Duke “sent out word he was en- 
gazed, but requested the sketches to be left, and he would call upon me 
in a few days.” 

The above notes show that the Duke had a will of his own, even in 
regard to a picture, and was precise in explaining his views. In the 
following passage we tind that he was open to conviction, and could yield 
a point or two to others in matters of which they might be supposed to 
know more than himself. 

In his objections to the introduction of the man with the ophthalmia 
the Duke was firm ; and he was right, both in point of feeling and of 
artistic taste :— 


July 12. Called at Apsley House. Mr. Long (afterwards Lord Farnborough) 
here, and, af er waiting a considerable time, the Dake cf Wellington came 
from a review in tie Park. He showed Mr. Long the two sketches of “ The 
Chelsea Pensioners,” stating what he liked and disliked, and cbserving that out 
of the two a picture might be made that would ¢o, He pre‘erred the one with 
the young figures; but, as Mr. Long remonstrated against the old fellows being 
taken ont, the Duke agreed that the men reeding should be a pensioner, besides 
some others in the picture. He wished that the piper might be put in, also the 
old man with the wooden lez; but he cbjected to the man with the ophthalmia. 
I then asked the Duke if I might now begin the picture, and he said immediately 
if I pleased. I brought the’tketches home with me. 


Wilkie set to work accordingly, and painted on so unremittingly as to 
injure his health. On the 80th Oct., 1820, he writes to Sir George 
Beaumont-—* My picture of ‘ The Chelsea Pensioners’ is in progress ; 
but, previous to my leaving town, underwent a complete alteration, 
or rather transposition of all the figures. The effect has been to con- 
cepirate the interest to one point, aid to improve the composition by 


making it more of a whole. The background is almost a correct view 
of the place itself, and is remarkably favourable for the picture.” 
Mr. Cunningham says :— 


The ** Waterloo Gazette” was like a spell on Wilkie during the whole of the 
year 1821, and as far into the succeeding year as the month of April, when it 
went to the Exhibition: those who were curious in such things might have met 
him, after measuring the ground, as it were, where the scene of his picture is 
laid, watching the shadows of the houses and trees, eyeing every picturesque 
pensioner who passed, and taking heed of jutting houses, projecting signs, and 
odd gates, in the old rabblement of houses which, in days before the cholera and 
amended taste, formed the leading street or rather road, of Chelsea. Nor hed 
he sesn without emotion, as I have heard him say, the married soldicrs when 
they returned from the dreadful wars; sometimes two legs, as he observed, to 
three men, accompanied by women, most of whom had seen, and some had 
shared in, the perils and hardships of the Spanish campaigns, or had witnessed 
the more dreadful Waterloo, and soothed or ministered to the wourded as they 
were borne from the field— 

“* When from each anguish-laden wain, 
The blood-drops laid the dust like rain.” 

With these, Chelsea mingled veterans who had been at Bunker’s-hill and 
Saratoga: others were blinded with the hot sands of India or Egypt, or carried 
the scars of the Duke of York’s campaign in the outbreak of the great war of 
the French Revolution. He brooded over all these matters. Every time he 
visited Chelsea, and saw groups of soldiers paid and disbanded, and observed 
their convivialities, the more was he confirmed that the choica of the picture 
was excellent, and that even the desire of the Duke to mingle the soldiers of 
his own great battles with the hoary veterans of the American War had its ad- 
vantages. 

Mrs. Thompson, wife of Dr. A. T. Thompson, states in a pleasing 
narrative, how Wilkie used to go continually to Jew’s-row, Chelsea, to 
sketch an old projecting house, under the shade of which some of his 
groups were placed :— 

“T remember,” proceeds this accomplished lady, ‘how he rejoiced over tha 
picturesque attributes of Jew’s-row, and loved to enumerate its peculiarities. 
I do not know whether you know it: itis a low Teniers-like row of extremely 
mean public-houses, lodging-houses, rag-shops, and hackster-shops, cn the right 
hand as you approach Chelsea College. It is the Pall Mall of the pensioners ; 
and its projecting gables, breaks, and other irregolarities, were admirably suited, 
in the artist’s opinion, for the localities of the picture which then was formed in 
his mind. There is, you know, a young child in the picture half springing ont 
of its mother’s arms. The attitude of the child, which is nature itself, was ong- 
gested by amomentary motion which he observed in one of my children; and 
he asked again and again to see the child, in erder to confirm that impression, 
and fix the same ejfect.” 


At length the picture was finished, and ready for the Exhibition in 
1822, On the 27th of February, Wilkie writes :— 


honout of a call from the Duke of Wellington to see the picture. He 
social want ‘eased with it; took notice of the black’s bead and old Doggy, 
and of the black dog which followed the Bines in Spain; observed that it was 
more fiaished than any I had done; was interested with what i told him of the 
people, and where they had served; and seemed pleased with the young man et 
the table, and with the circumstance that old Doggy had been at the siega of 
Gibraltar. 


The picture was hung at the Royal Academy ia the centre on the fire- 
place, with Jackson’s portrait of the Duke of York on the one side, and 
Lawrence’s portrait of the Duke of Wellington on the other; an arrange- 
ment with which the artist was much pleased. The Duke was pleased 
alse. He was present at the opening dinner, and “appeared much 
pleased with the picture, and with the satisfaction it seemed to give to 

ople.” 
ae P= and crowding to see this picture were greater than had 
ever been known in any similar case :— 


The battle of Waterloo itself (says Canningham) made scarcely a greater stir 
in the land than aid “The Reading of the Gazette,” when it appeared in the 
Academy Exhibition. The hurry and the crush of all ranks to see it, which 
Wiikie has described in his Journal, was surpassed by the reality; a crowd, in 
the shape of a half-moon, stood before it from morning to night, the taller look- 
ing over the heads of the skorter; while happy was the admirer who could 
obtain a peep, and happier still they who, by patient waiting, were rewarded 
with a fall sight, as some of the earlier comers retired wearied, but not satisfied. 
Soldiers hurried from drill to see it; the pensioners came on erntches, and 
brought with them their wives and children to have a look; and, as many of the 
heads were portraits, these were eagerly pointed out, and the fortunate heroes 
named, sometimes with a shout, Such was the enthusiasm which the picture 
inspired, 


The artist, trembling for the zafety of hia picture, wrote a letter to the 
President, requesting him to cause @ raising to be erected round it ; a 
request which Sir Thomas Lawrence, with n.3 usnal good and gentle- 
manly feeling, himself superintended before eighty 0’clock on the very day 
following. 

The Duke of Wellington, if not a lavish man, was @ liberal man: he - 
thought every man who did his dity should have his due. Accordingly, 
we find the following entries in the artist's journal :— 


July 20. Received a note from the Dake of Wellington, asking what be was 
indebted for the picture. 5) 
This picture contains sixty figures, and took me full sixtesn months’ constant 
-work, besides moaths cf study to collect and arrange. It was ordered by the 
Dake in the summer of 1816, the year after the battle of Waterloo. His Grace’s 
object was to have British soldiers regaling at Chelsea ; and, in justice to him, as 
well as to myself, it is but right to state, that the introduction of the Gazetle was 
4 subsequent idea of my own to unite the interest, and give importance to the 
business of the picture. 
22. Sent the picture to Apsley House, with a bill of the price, which, after 
mature consideration, I put at £1260, i.e twelve hnndred guineas. 
23, Was told by Sir Willoughby Gordon that his Grace was satisfied to give 
twelve hundred guineas for the picture, and gave Sir W. leave to tell me s0. 
25. At the Duke’s request, waited upon him at Apsley Honse, when he eounted 
out the money to me iu bank-notes, on receiving whica I told his Grace that I 
considered myself haudsomely treated by him throughout. 


In Jones's “ Recollections of Chantrey ” is a story which is hardly re~ 
concilable with the above precise statements, andin which we cannot help 
thinking the writer must have been misinformed. It runs as follows :— 
“Wilkie’s confidence in Chantrey was such, that when finishing the 
pieture of ‘the Chelsea Pensioners, the Duke of Wellington was sitting 
to Chantrey for his bust, wh ch induced Wilkie to ask his friend if he 
would tell the Duke that the sum named for the picture would be 3 
very slender remuneration for the time and labour bestowed. Chantrey 
undertook this delicate office, and obtained for Wilkie an augmentation 
of the amount proposed, or expected by either party.” 

As we said before, we quote this supposed anecdote merely to expre’s 
our disbelief of it. The Duke and Wilkie were both men of plain, 
straightforward character, and tte latter would as little think of apply- 
ing to a third party to urge a just claim in his own behalf as the former 
would be to drive ahard bargain. Besides, the entries in the artist’s 
journal clearly show that no sum had been agreed upon, and that, on 
the contrary, the sum to be paid was left to the artist’s honour and dis- 
cretion to the last. 

The picture is well known by the fine engraving by Burnet, pub- 
lished by Messrs. Graves, who gave £1200 for the copyright. The Duke 
was loth to part with the original for the purpose of being engraved ; 
but remarked, “I know I must,” and insisted to know how long it would 
have to remain out of his hands. Five years being named, the Duke 
consented ; and, two days before the nr cig of the period, called at 
the publisers to order some prints, which having done, he inquir.d, 
“Shaijl I have my picture buck on Monday.” ‘he reply was in the 
affirmative ; upen which the Duke exclaimed with satisfaction, * Ah! 
that’s punctuality ; and now I will let you have any other of my pic- 
tures to engrave another time ;” an offer which he willingly adhered to 
in the case of the ‘‘ Whisky-Still,” and some others. 

When Burnet's print of the “Greenwich Pensioners” was published, 
the Duke bought a couple of copies, which were hung up opposite prints 
of the “ Chelsea Pensioners,” at Apsley House, and also at Stratfeldsay « 
It was suggested to him that he should buy the original picture of the 
latter, but he demurred to the cort ; 'e could not lay out such sums as 
twelve hundred guineas every day. Upon being told that the price was 
only £500, he made various inquiries—was the arti.t a poor man? and 
being answered in the negative, but that the money would be of use, he 
said, “ Very well, he shall have the money ;” and he bought the picture 
accordingly. Thus two interesting memorials of the brightest achieve- 
ments of the two services are in Apsley Housc, and both are made heir- 
looms by desire of his Grace. One of the last orders he gave, upon 
leaving London for the Jast time, was to have the “ Chelsea Pensioners 
revarnished during his absence. r 

Of the battle of Waterloo there have been several pictures, by various 
artists of the highest pretensidns. ; 

The first, we believe, in point of date, was that painted by Atkinson 
and A. W. Davis—a work of very large dimensions, now in the porses- 
sion of Mr. Rutley. It representa the final charge, and.the flight of 
Napoleon, who is seen in the distance. This picture was engraved by 
Burnet (for Boydell’s), who went over to the scene of action, to take 
the ground plans, in aid of the artist’s labours. A series of etchings of 
these plans were also made, and are considered interesting. 

Another very spirited version of this subject is the water-colour 
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; painting by Luke Clennell, “‘ The Decisive Charge of the Life Gnards;’ | picture of the “ Christening of the Princess Royal ;” Hayter's, ditto, of 


. 


A. Cooper, R.A., has a picture of “the Battle of Waterloo,” repre- 
senting the moment when the Duke is ordering the final charge of the 
Guards. The figure of the Duke, on a fiery charger, oceupies the centre 
of the picture. He his giving his orders to his aide-de-camp, Colonel 
Cadogan, who raises his hat and bows in acknowledgment. In the 
group immediately in attendance upon his Grace are the Marquis of 
Angiesea, Lord Hill, and Marshal Blucher: to the right the Guards are 
seen rushing to the charge; and in the foreground is presented one of 
the numerous tragical incidents of that eventful day—the brave Picton 
mortally wounded, and borne off the field by a Highlander of the 92d 
Regiment, assisted by two other men. The whole of this composition is 
yery spirited, and the figures are not so numerous as to impair the im- 
portance of the principal. It has been well engraved in mezzotinto by 
F. Bromley 

G, Jones, R.A., has painted two pictures of the great battle—one of 
which is the property of the United Service Club ; the other of the Crown, 
being hung in the throne-room at St. James’s Palace. In company with 
the latter, by the way,is a picture of the “ Battle of Vitoria,” by the 
same artist. The picture belonging to the United Service Club has been 
engraved by J. T, Williams. In it the martial phalax is skilfully broken 
into groups, which scem to tend to the centre; the Duke of Wellington 
being near the foreground on the right; Bonaparte in the background; 
and numerous other particular figures in various parts; amongst others 
the Prince of Orange, wounded. 

Sir William Allan, some years ago, painted two pictures of the 
‘Battle of Waterloo,” the point of view of one being taken from 
the British lines; that of the other from the French lines. The Duke 
purchased one ef these pictures after seeing it at the Exhibition; we 
rather think the last-mentioned, in which the figure of Bonaparte is 
prominent. He remarked at the time of it, “Good; very good! not too 
mueh smoke.” An amusing anecdote is related of this transaction, and 
upon the authority of the artist himself, against whom it certainly 
* tells” a little. 

*‘ After the picture had become the property of the Duke, the artist 
was instructed to call at the Horse Guards, on a certain day, to receive 
payment. VPunctual to the hour appointed, Sir William met his Grace, 
who proceeded to count out the price of the picture, when the artist sug- 
gested that, to save the time of one whose every hour was devoted to 
his duty, a cheque might be given on the Duke’s bankers. No answer 
was vouchsafed, however, and Sir William, naturally supposing that his 
modest lint might not have been heard, repeated it:—* Perhaps your 
Grace would give me a cheque on your bankers; it would save you the 
trouble of counting notes’ This time the old hero had heard, and 
whether irritated at being stopped in the middle of his enumeration, or 
speaking his real sentiments, we know not, but turning half round, he 
replied with rather a peculiar expression of voice and countenance— 
‘ And do you suppose I would allow Coutts’s people to know what a fool 
I had been?’” 

It will be recollected that in the case of th2 “Chelsea Pensioners,” 
the Duke also pa'd the artist in cash, and not by means of a cheque. 
He had certainly a right to make both payments in any way he liked; 
and Wilkie had too much plain good sense to raise any objections to 
the tender, We have to add that the companion picture is, as far as 
we know, still in the hands of the representatives of thie artist. 

The German artist, Sauerward, painted two pictures of great merit, 
of the ‘“ Battle of Waterloo,” which have been engraved by J. W. 
Cook. Finally, the French historic :1 painter, Vernet, painted a picture 
of the “Flight of Napoleon after the Battle of Waterloo,” which has 
been engraved in three sizes, in which medium it is extensively known ; 
but where the original picture is we know not. It does not appear to 
be in any of the public colieetions of France. 

As an episode upon the battle, Haydon produced, many years ago, a 
large picture of an event which actually occurred; namely, the visit of 
George IV. to the scene of the battle, where he was accompanied by 
the Duke, and attended by a brilliant suite. This picture attracted 
much notice at the t.me it was exhibited. 

The heroes of Waterloo, and others of the Duke’s great engagements, 
have formed the subjects of two or three very interesting group pictures. 
Of them, the first in order of date and interest is that of the “* Waterloo 
Banquet,” by Salter, completed in 1841. The history of this picture is 
curious enough, and shows out of what trivial accidents works of ster- 
ling and lasting importance may spring :— 

The painter, then young in his profession, chanced to be in Hyde Park 
about the year 1836, on the evening of the banquet, riding a spirited 
horse past Arsley House, and thus obtained a glance at the interior of 
the Duke’s dining-room, all the windows of which were open on account 
of the heat of the weather. The brilliancy of the company, the 
splendour of the room, and the important event commemorated by the 
banquet, immediately suggested to the artist a fine subject for his pencil ; 
and during the night he arranged it, as far as practicable, in his own 
mind. The next step was to apply to Lady Burghersh (now the Countess 
of Westmorland), a liberal patroness of the artist, who at once consented 
to interest herself to obtain the Duke’s permission ; and for this purpose 
introduced the painter to his Grace. He met witha peremptory refusal; 
the Duke alleging that the subject was a very difficult one, required to 
be well treated; and doubting, naturally, whether so young an artist 
would be able to devote time and means to insure success. 

But even the Iron Duke was not proof against persuasion. Lady 
Burghersh again renewed her suit, and succeeded in inducing his Grace 
to reconsider the application ; the result of whieh was, that, at a subse~ 
quent interview, his Grace consented to sit, and gave orders for Mr. 
Salter’s admission to Apsley House, with permission to study the acces- 
sories of the picture from the magnificent services of plate and table 
ornaments, the pictures which adorned the walls, &c.’ The artist after- 
wards studied the grouping at repeated banquets. This great work 
occupied nearly five years in completion: it contains upwards of seventy 
portraits, the sittings for which were very numerous, and often difficult 
to obtain. The likenesses are all acknowledged to be excellent. 

Since the picture was completed, time has thinned the number of 
guests; the great hero himself has passed from among them, and the 
Waterloo Banquet will hereafter be but as a tale that is told. In the 
meantime, the picture has acquired additional value : it has been engraved 
by Greatbach with great success, for Alderman Moon, being one of the 
largest, if not the largest, plate ever engraved ; but the painting remainsun- 
sold, in the artist’s possession. This great picture, worthily commemorating 
the greatest event of a mighty age, and perpetuating the lineaments of 
England’s brightest chivalry, who conquered on that day, surely 
deserves a place in our national collection, or at least might be 
adapted as one of the most fitting memorials” to the Duke, and his 
army, for which so many subscriptions are getting up in all our great 
towns. As an incentive to worthy deeds in future generations, nothing 
could surpass the influence of such ascene. In the words of a contemporary 
critic:—“In ages yet unknown, when Sovereign after Sovereign has 
passed away, and the ribbons and the garters of their conferring have 
rotted with their wearers in the dust, proud and happy will be that man 
who can point to the faintest remaining outline on this canvass, and 
say, ‘ My ancestor was there,’” 

J.P. Knight’s “The Heroes of Waterloo,” represents the gallan 
company assembled in one of the apartments at Apsley House, awaiting 
the announcement of the banquet. There are thirty figures, some 
standing, others seated, the likenesses all excellent ; those of the Duke 
and the Marquis of Anglesea be'ng most prominent. The treatment of 
this difficult group picture is highly artistic and satisfactory. This pic- 
ture has been engraved by C. G. Lewis ; and, by permission of the pro- 
prietors, we gave a repres»ntation of some of the principle portions of it 
in the ILLusrrarep Lonpon News for the 18th of June, 1852, 

The same artist, encouraged by the euccess of his ‘* Waterloo Heroes,” 
afterwards produced a group picture of “ The Heroes of the Peninsula ;” 
the Duke, surrounded by thirty of the brave veterans who had assisted 
him in the brilliant campaign, in which he drove the flower of the 
French army, commanded by its most distinguished generals, from the 
Tagus, within the French boundary at Toulouse. In the rear, on the 
Wall, are represented portraits of George III. and of the brave Sir John 
Moore. This picture has been engrave 1 by Bromley. The original paint- 
ing, as well as that of the “ Waterloo Heroes,” was purchased by the 
Marquis of Londonderry, and will, doubtless, remain on the walls of 
Holdernesse House as heirlooms. 

‘The pictures of historic character in which the Duke’s portrait is in- 
troduced, as necessarily taking part in the proceedings, are numerous. 
We will mention merely a few of them at present, and these having re- 
ference to events of our own time :— Wilkie’s picture of the “ First 
Council of Queen Victoria 3” Leslie's.‘ Coronation of the Queen” (the 
Sacrament), where he occupies a central position; Sir George Hayter’s 
Picture of the same event, the scene being that of the “ Homage,” the 
Duke with his coronet lifted; also, the “ Coronation,” by Paris; Hay- 
ter’s picture of the Marriage of the Queen and Prince Albert; Leslie’s 


the “ Prince of Wales ;” all engraved except the last, which is in progress 
of engraving ; for all of which, we believe, the Duke gave actual 
sittings. 

one as this, our second paper is, we have not yet exhausted all the 
materials at our disposal in reference to art’s homage to the great Duke, 
and the Duke's patronage of art. In a future paper we will give an 
account of the treasures and curiosities of art which were in his 
possession, and many of which came into his hands as testimonials of 
his distinguished and eminent services. 


BUSTS AND STATUETTES OF THE DUKE. 


In addition to the busts and statuettes mentioned in our last, are 
several of comparatively recent date, which possess considerable merit, 

About six years ago a bust was modelled of the Duke by Count 
D'Orsay, the expression of which is very much to be admired, being 
thoughtful, dignified, and life-like. The shoniders are draped. This bust, 
which was much approved of by the Dake, has been modelled in Parian 
by Mr. Copeland most successfully. We may take occasion to observe, 
that the exertions of Mr. Copeland, in connexion with the first introduc- 
tion of this beautiful and elegant material for the purpose of busts and 
statuettes, have been very great, and worthy of distinguished notice, 
The material of the small bust in question is of excellent colour, and a 
remarkably close imitation of Parian. 

The Count also modelled a very beautiful equestrian statuette of the 
Duke, which has been published in bronze by Mr. Walesby. 

Mr. Noble, not long ago, modelled a bust of the Duke, draped; very 
creditable for its Jikeness and treatment, and of which he has received 
numerous orders for copies in marble and metal. 

Baron Marochetti (the sculptor of the Glasgow monument) had oppor- 
tunities in the course of his labour upon that stutue to design a bust, 
from aittings, at Stratfieldsay, which is remarkable for vigour and 
general truthfulness of character, rather than for marked emphasis 
upon minute details. Thies bust has been reproduced in different sizes, 
in bronze. 

Alfred Crowgquill’s statuette of the Duke, representing him as seated 
in the House of Lords listening to a debate, was a happy thought, 
happily carried out. The figure is easy and natural, and the expression 
denotes obzervation and intelligence. It has been executed in Parian 
for publication. 

The last bust modelled from life was that by Mr. H. Weigall, who was 
favoured with sittings in August, 1851; atthe same time that the artist’s 
son painted the miniature mentioned in a previous articie. It repre- 
sents the Duke in evening dress, with the ribbon of the Order of the 
Garter, and the decoration of the Golden Fleece. This, by the way, 
is one of the most interesting of the numerous decorations which the 
Duke was entitled to wear; being absolutely the one originally worn by 
the Emperor Charles V. To return to the bust, it is of life size, and an 
excellent likeness; with great vigour of character, and breadth of 
expression. 


THE CRYPT IN ST. PAUL'S. 
(To the Editor of the TunustrateD LONDON News.) 


Sir,—Before the final duties are discharged to the remains of our 
great Duke, allow me to call attention to the state of the erypt in 
which his henoured remains repose. On frequent occasions, when 
visiting the tomb of Nelson, I have been pained by the forlorn, dismal, 
and dirty aspect of the whole scene. However stately the dome which 
canopies the abode of the illustrious dead, the crypt has not hitherto 
received the attention it ought to have done, and hes exhibited a striking 
contrast to the well-ke;t, clean, and tasteful appearance of the 
Pantheon of Paris, where so many distinguished Frenchmen lie. I 
trust that in future more care may be taken, and that the spot to which 
pilgrims of all nations will continually resort to behold where 


The mighty chiefs lie side by side, 


may be made more what a national mausoleum should be, and more 
worthy of the sepulture of England’s noblest sons. 

Some changes might with great advantage be made in the tomb of 
Nelson, and I would suggest the desirableness, of removing that heavy 
mass which now stands above his remains. Surely nothing can be more 
inappropriate then the sarcophagus of Cardinal Wolsey placed over the 
remains of our great naval hero. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 


November, 1852. D. D. 


LYING IN STATE AT CHELSEA HOSPITAL. 


Since the publication of our Journal of last week, the remains of the 
Dake have been displayed to his countrymen with a pomp and imposing 
splendour worthy of his fame and of the greatness of the nation and 
monarchy which he served. The pageantry of death, however solemn 
and affecting, is still overtopped by the merits and the glory of such a 
hame as Wellington’s. His achievements will live when the grand 
coffin and the sombre magnificence of the draperies, and the baunerols, 
and all the heraldic devices, have shared the fate of other earthly 
vanities. But laying such feelings aside for the moment, let us regard 
the recent ceremonial at Chelsea Hospital as one of the formal modes of 
exhibiting the public sentiment on the occasion of the death of 30 great 
aman. In the Number published with the present Sheet, we have 
detailed the several days’ Lying in State; and here we shall merely des- 
scribe the arrangement of the solemn and splendid scene, which is de- 
picted on the next pages. 

First, it is requisite to describe the architectural arrangements of that 
portion of the Hospital which hasbeen appropriated to the Lying in State. 
Entering on the north side, the visitor passed through a spacious vestibule, 
which the reader will find illustrated and described in the accompanying 
Sheet. Standing in the centre of this vestibule, the visitor found the hall 
and the chapel running to the right and left of him on either hand, andin 
suite. Both were entered by short flights of steps, which raised them 
above the level of the vestibule, and added considerably to their archi- 
tectural effect. Both were further remarkable for their excellent pro- 
portions; and even through the plainness of their interior fittings, before 
the recent changes were made, it was not difficult to detect the master 
mind of Sir Christopher Wren, who designedthem. The chapel windows 
were hung with black curtains, which excluded the light of day; anda 
few wax tapers in gigantic silver candelabra, placed along the aisle, just 
dispelled the gloom sufficiently to show the eagles and Eastern banners, 
and other proud relics of our great wars, projecting from the walls. At 
the entrance stood a Grenadier Guardsman, his scarlet uniform strongly 
contrasting with the sable decorations around him, and his military 
appearance looking strange and unwonted in the threshold of the dimly- 
lighted sanctuary. 

The hall, wherein the remains of Wellington lay in state, is 118 feet 
long by 38 broad, and 49 feethigh. From the entrance at the lower end 
of the hall visitors pass along one side until they reach the raised dai 
on which the coffin and bier rest. They then cross to the other side 
and make their exit at a side door constructed for the purpose. 

We next detail the mixed gorgeous and sombre picture upon the en- 
suing pages. 

A simple railing has been put up to facilitate the general arrangements, 
and to separate those in official attendance at the lying instate from spec- 
tators. The hallis hung throughout with black drapery, formedaboveintoa 
tent-like shape, the effect of which is greatly heightened by white bands 
arranged diagonally, and breaking the monotony of the perspective. 
On the side walla graceful pendent folds are arranged at 6-feet distances, 
and in the intervals are placed escutcheona of the Wellington family, 
inclosed within wreaths of laurel in green and silver. The raised dais 
at the top of the hall on which the remains of the deceased hero reposed, 
is covered in the eentre with a cloth-of-gold carpet, the bier (four feet 
high and nine feet long) being formed of black velvet, and surmounted 
by the coffin, richly decorated with gilding and crimson velvet. On the 
end of the bier is suspended an overwhelming display of stars and orders, 
in number and importance far surpassing anything of the kind ever 
possessed by a single individual, and among which the insignia of the 
Garter ocoupy the proudest position, The who'e bier is surrounded by a 
magnificent silyer balustrade adorned with heraldic deviees, from which 
projeet ten pedestals, eight of which bear, upon black velvet cushions, 
the Marshal’s batons, and orders of the eight follcwing countries— 
Great Britain, Hanover, Austria, the Netherlands, Portugal, Prussia, 
Russia, and Spain. The ninth and tenth pedestals bear the Duke's 
standard and guidon; and attached to all are lion supporters in gold 
more than two feet high, bearing the shields and banners of the nations 
enumerated. At the back of the bier is her Majesty’s escutcheon, sur- 


Tounded by the Wellington bannerrols, relieved upon a cloth of gold- 
hanging. The gorgeous pomp of the dais is crowned with a magnificent 
and loity canopy of great size and novel construction, which rises to the 
ceiling of the hall, and is surraounted by a shadowy plume of feathers 
set in a silver socket. The hangings and curtains of this canopy are of 
the most sumptuous character, being formed of black velvet lined 
throughout without silver, and enriched with a heavy cornice and fringes 
of the same precious material. So skilfully has this part of the deco- 
rations been planned that the greatest lightness is combined with 
solemnity of effect, and the view of the catafalque is kept unincumbered 
by having the draperies gathered up in a series of graceful festoons. 

The hall was lighted up, so as to reconcile the splendour of the spec- 
tacle with that sombre character which in all ages has been regarded as 
appropriate to the manifestation of respect for the dead. It has been 
stated that the visitor estered through a long darkened corridor into the 
vestibule, which is only partially illumined; and that in the chapel, 
also,a few tapers are kept burning, which hardly dispelled the gloom. 
As you enter the hall, four long rows of colossal silver candelabra, dis- 
tributed in double file, at regolar intervals on either side, and extending 
to the foot of the dais, rivet the attention. They are 54 in number; stand 
7 feet high, and have wax candles in them 7 ft. long and three in, thick. 
The rows of candelabra next the side walls, being mounted on pedestals, 
burn at an elevation of 17 or 18 feet from the ground, and the light is 
thus shed more evenly than would otherwise be the case over the 
sombre decorations of the interior. One might have supposed that 
such a number of candles would illuminate the hall too brilliantly ; 
but this is not the case, the immense mass of black drapery subduing 
all glare, and preserving a mournful gloom. On the dais and around the 
catafalque the splendour of the arrangements renders a great increase 
of light desirable; and there, accordingly we find twelve magnificent 
silver candelabra placed, each holding five candles: so that within 
this confined space there are nearly as many tapers burning as 
in the whole body of the hall. In addition to this, ten hollow columns 
have been constructed, composed of spears, surmeunted by feathers and 
covered with laurel and ezcutcheons; these have each gas jets con- 
cealed behind them, the rays of which are thrown by reflectors on the 
gold and silver ornaments, the orders, the banners, and the rich hangings 
of the catafalque. he resuit is extremely brilliant, and yet not eut 
of character—an effect being produced not unlike that of the decorated 
shrines in Catholic cathedrals, when lighted up. 

The last and the finest feature in the arrangements of the cere- 
monial at Chelsea Hospital remains to be noticed. Men, after all, are 
the greatest ornaments of any pageant, and the disposal of them at 
the lying in state is unusualy skilful and artistic. A low platform 
runs along the side walls of the nall, and upon this picked soldiers of the 
Grenadier Guards stand like statues, resting on their arms reversed. 
Around the catafalque the yeomen of the Guard are stationed; 
and nine mourners—one-half military, the other from the 
Lord Chamberlain’s department—are seated. The chair of the 
chief mourner is placed at the head of the coffin, and is concealed 
from view. Colonel! Thornton, commanding the Grenadier Guards, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Lindsay, Major Brownrigg, and Captain Ellison—all, 
of course, in full uniform—were among those who officiated as mourners 
on the first day. The artistic talept with which the whole was de- 
signed reflects the highest eredit upon Mr. Cockerell, the eminent 
architect, who was charged with it by those in authority. Nor are the 
Messrs. Dowbiggin and Holland, upon whom devolved the chief labour 
of executing so many details in so short a space of time, entitled to 
scanty praise for their successful exertions. 

ye should add that the Yeomen of the Guard and the Wardens ofthe 
Tower who attended the ceremonial, wore for the first time their new 
uniform ; the alteration is, simply, the hats have been made one inch 
deeper ; the Sergeant-Majors (formerly called ushers), as a distinction 
from the privates, have a cheveron of four stripes of gold lace on 
blue velvet with an embroidered crown on the right arm. 

This new uniform is of a v.ry superior description to that hitherto 
worn; it has been made by Mr. Yates, 66, Jermyn-street, St. James’s. 
The gigantic wax candles were supplied by Messrs. Miller and Sons, of 
Piccadilly. 

We eubjoin the entire list of the Batons and Orders displayed in the 


— 


BATON OF RUSSIA. 


OrpER OF St. ANDREW. 
Collar. Badge with Riband. 


ORDER OF ST. ALEXANDER NEwsxy, 


Star. 


Cross with Riband. Star. 
ORDER OF ST. GEORGE. 
Cross with Riband. Star. 


BATON OF PORTUGAL. 
* ORDER OF THE TOWER AND Sworp. 


Badge with Riband. Star. 
BATON OF AUSTRIA. 
ORpER OF MARIA THERESE, 
Cross with Riband. Star. 


BATON OF ENGLAND. 
Badge of the Garter with Riband, 
Cross of the Bath with Riband. 
BATON OF SPAIN. 
ORDER OF THE GOLDEN FLEECE. 
Collar and Badge. Badge and Riband, 
ORDER OF ST. FERNANDO (HIGHEST CLAss). 
Cross with Riband Star. 
ORDER oF St. FERNANDO (FouRTH CLAss). 
Cross with Riband. Star. 
OrpDER oF ST. HERMENEGILDO. 
Badge with Riband. 
BATON OF PRUSSIA, 
ORDER OF THE BLACK EAGLE. 
Cross with Riband. Star, 
ORDER OF THE RED EAGLE OF BRANDENBURG. 
Cross with Riband. 
BATON OF THE NETHERLANDS. 
ORDER OF WILHELM OF THE NETHERLANDS. 
Cross with Riband. Star. 
BATON OF HANOVER. 
ORDER OF THE GUELPHS, 
Cross with Riband. 


THE MOST NOBLE ORDER OF THE GARTER. 
The Garter. Star. Collar and George. 
THE MOST HONOURABLE ORDER OF THE BATH. 
Star. Collar and Grand Cross, 
Collar of Victories, given by George IV. 
THE SUPREME ORDER OF THE ANNONCIADE. 
Collar and Badge. Star. 
THE ORDER ST. FERDINAND OF MERIT. 
Badge and Riband. Star. 
Peninsular Clasps. 
THE SAXON ORDER OF THE CROWN. 
Star. Cross and Riband. 
THE ORDER OF ST. JANUARIUS. 
Star. Cross and Riband. 
THE DANISH ORDER OF THE ELEPHANT. 
Star. Badge and Riband. 
THE ORDER OF THE SWORD OF SWEDEN, 
Star. Badge and Riband. 
Waterloo Medal. 
THE ORDER OF THE ST. ESPRIT. 
Star. Cross and Riband. 
ORDER OF THE LION D'OR, HESSE CASSEL. 
Star. Badge and Riband. 
MILITARY ORDER OF MAX. JOSEPH, BAVARIA. 
Star. Cross and Riband,. 
ORDER OF FIDELITE, GRAND DUCHY OF BADEN. 
Star. Cross and Riband. 


THE WURTEMBURG ORDER OF MILITARY MERIT. 
Star. Cross and Riband. 


THE ORDER OF THE LION OF BADEN, 
Badge and Riband. 


Star. 


Star. 
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THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE GRISAT DUKE IN 
THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


THE absence of the Duke of Wellington from the brilliant ceremonial 
in the Royal Palace of Westminster, last week, when her Majesty 
Opened the Session by a Speech from the throne, was painfully fel¢ 
by every person iu that distinguished assembla‘se. Almost for the first 
time since the Peace, we missed the fawiliar tsentence in the morning 
journals:—“ The Duke of Wellington was amnng the Peers earliest in 
attendance.” Sadly and often the eye reverted to the space in front of 
Prince Albert’s chair, and at the foot of the throne, where his Grace, in 
his Field-Marshal’s uniform, resisting all entreaties to sit down, awaited 
the arrival of her Majesty, until the moment, when it was necessary to don 
his Ducal robes, and take his place in the Boyalcortige. Many a peeress 
passed with dejected step the spot where a cordial salutation from the 
venerated Duke had always hitherto awaited her, stamping the proudest 
with a seal of distinction, and giving a new aud conscious charm to the 
most beautiful members of our female aristecracy. Among the corps 
diplomatique, the representative of the Czar was perhaps most sensible of 
the blank which the house and the country have sustained, for the 
Duke made a pointof entering into convergaticn with the Russian Am- 
bassador on these occasions; and, although his increasing deafness 
rendered it painful to him to talk in an ase embly where he had so many 
hearers, yet his Grace never omitted to T.ave a little friendly chat with 
Baron Brunzow; who, distinguished as ‘he is by the favour of the Em- 
peror, 2nd the esteem in which he is hsld by the public men of the 
country to which he has so long been ac credited, appeared bighly to ap- 
preciate the compliment paid him by tte illustrious hero. 

During the interval which elapsed before the arrival of her Majesty, 
the prevailing topic cf conversation among the Peeresses and other 
ladies—who, upon this occasion usuip the seats of the Upper Chamber— 
seemed to be “the Duke,” and the strange and unwonted aspect of the 
Mouse without him. The matronly were indicating to the younger 
members of their families where the Duke stoed when he first entered 
the bouse on the first day of the session ; where he commonly sat during 
a debate; and the place he occupied, on the left of the Throne, when, 
holding the Sword of State, the hoary-headed counsellor seemed, by his 
vigour, to become a very pillar of the monarchy. 

The Earl of Derby bore the Sword before the Queen, for it was neces- 
sary that the number of great officers about her Majesty should be com- 
plete. But when the House of Lords met at night, there was one place 
aud one chair which no one of their Lordships ventured to fill. When 
the Duke of Wellington resigned office in 1846, with Sir Robert Peel, he 
did not cross the floor of the house, as is usual with a retiring Minister, 
but went from the Treasury benches to the cross benches betwsen the 
woolsack and the'table. This was réually the place selected by the late 
Duke of Cambridge when he came down to the House of Peers, and it is 
commenly occupied by peers who take up.a neutral and independent 
position between the Ministry and the Opposition. By degrees, as deaf- 
ness grew upon the veteran warrior and ¢tatesman, he was in the habit 
of taking the chair of the Chairman of Committees at the table 
where the clerks assistant of Parliament sit to record the pro- 
ceedings of their Lordships’ House. This table is, by its central 
position between tle Treasury and front Opposi ion bench, the best 
place for hearing in the !ouse; and, so long as their Lordships 
were no: in committee, the Duke of Wellington always occupied it. 
When their Lordships had assembled for the debate upon the Address, 
every eye fell upon this vacant chair. Memory filled that honoured seat 
with attributes of flesh and blood, and again we saw the venerable 
frame—the benignant features—the hend raised to the ear, whose im- 
perfect sense denoted the infirmities of age—and the strict attention im- 
partially awarded to the youngest speaker and the most unpromising 
theme. This vacant chair formed the subject of more than one touching 
and graceful allusion ; and we may expect that a lengthened period wil! 
elapse before any member of their Lordships’ House—except Lord 
Redeadale, whose place, as Chairman of Committees, by right it is—will 
seat himself in the chair consecrated by common consent to the memory 
of the dead. 

‘The Duke was, from a sense of duty, punctual in attendance upon 

debates ; but there was one subject of discussion in which, during the 
Jatter years of his life, he felt more deeply interested than any other. 
Tue Duke resisted Catholic Emancipation with religious pertinacity. He 
carried his opposition to Parliamentary Reform to the brink of civil 
war. But they who knew him best doubted whether his wise and 
statesmanlike deference to the mizht of the popular will herein cost him 
so much as the reluctant assent which Sir R. Peel at length obtained to 
the total and entire repeal of the Corn-laws. The amazing and com- 
plete success of Free Trade, we do not scruple to say, gave serenity to 
the close of the Duke’s political life, ifeven it did not, as some of his 
friends think, prolong the term of his physical existence. He liked to 
hear facts and figures corro'orative of the prosperity of the conntry 
under the operation of Free Trade. He was proud of the share he had had 
in passing the Act of 1846, and one of the sweetest recollections of his 
political career was that he had been instrumental in passing a measure 
which has brought plenty and comfort into the dwellings of millions of 
his fellow-countrymen. The Duke cannot be charged with any undue 
sympathy for the dogmas of the Manchester school, and it will, there- 
fore, perhaps, surprise our friends in the manufacturing districts to know 
that the Duke devoured with insatiable interest and relish the reports of 
the great meetings held in Menchester to defend the integrity of Free 
‘Trade against every kind of open or insidiousenmity. Sure are we that 
if Mr. Bazley had called at Apsley House after his memorable interview 
with Sir Robert Peel, the Duke, if his habits had permitted him to see 
deputations and express his opinions, would have endorsed the 
advice of the great statesman, “ Mind and keep what you 
have got.” That the Duke heard with deep concern the com- 
plaints of the Protectionist Peers, of the unavoidable although 
temporary sufferings of the tenant-farmers during the tranzition, 
we may be certain. But what an eminent historian has said of 
another great man whom he much resembled, is also true.of him, for he 
too “ had thst rare courage of attaching himself strongly to a principal 
end, and of accepting, without murmuring, the imperfections and incon- 
veniences attending its attainment.” And when the Marqujs of Lans- 
cowne, or Earl Grey, or the late Vice-President of the Board of Trade, or 
the Earl of Aberdeen, rose to defend the repeal of the Corn Laws, and 
to make out a triumphant case, as they usually did, against any reversal 
of a policy which has been so eminently beneficial in its results, the aged 
Duke aseumed an attitude of strained and eager attention ; his venerable 
features glowed with benignity and delight; and he seemed by every 
action and gesture to thank God that he had lived to see so prodigious 
a changein our political and social leg slation followed by so rich a 
train of the blessings inceparable from peace, contentment, and pro- 
sperity. 

In Mr. Timbs’s interesting brochure, entitled “ Wellingtoniana,” we 
are reminded of an interview with which the Duke once honoured Mr. 

Oastler, at Apsley House, and which may serve to show that if the 


working men and the Duke had known more of each other, some preva- | 


lent misconceptions on both sides would have been removed. Mr. 
Oastler was so affected by the kindness of his reception that he was 
unable to enter upon the business of the interview. The rest Mr. 
Oastier must tell with his own graphic fidelity :— 


Placing his right hand on my right shoulder, his Grace said, “‘ We shall never 
get on if you are embarrassed. Forget that you are here—fancy yourself talk- 


ing with one of your neighbours at Fixby, and proceed.” After a few intro- 
ductory remarks, I raid, ‘ There sre two great mis‘akes prevalent in this coun- 
try—I would rectify them.” “ What are they?” asked the Duke. “ One—tha* 
the aristocracy imegine the working people wish to deprive them of their rank 
and property.” “ That's true,” said his Grace; “they do.” **By no means, 
sy Lord Duke,” I rej ined ; ‘not any man knows the working men of England 
better than mysel’. I can assure you there never was a greater mistake. All 
thst the working men want is to be enadled, by honest industry, to provide for 
themselves and their families.” ‘1 rejoice to hear yon say so,” answered the 
Duke: * Every honest, industrious, working man has a just claim tothat reward 
Sor his labour.” ‘J expected to hear that sentiment from your Grace, notwi'h- 
standing the next mistake which it is my object to rectify.” ‘ What is that ?” 
‘The working people aro, by their enemies and yours, taught to believa that 
your Grace wishes to feed them with bul’ets and steel.” “Are they 2” ex- 
claimed the Duke. ‘They are, your Grace. Is your Grace thus inclined? I 
do not believe it.” The Duke, with serious emotion, said, ‘Iam the last men 
to wish for war. J have gaived all that the sword can give, the Crown excepted ; 
end it is my duty to serve the Crown.” ‘May I tell the people so?” ‘Cer- 
cao Tell them I hate war—that I shall be the last max to recommend the 

The territorial influence, not to say supremacy, of the aristocratic 
branch of our constitution, the Duke of Wellington could not be per- 
suaded to endanger. It required the breaking-up of two successive 
Administratioas, the unequalled persuasive powers of Sir Robert Peel, 
and the spectacle of the Queen without a Government, to surmount his 
repugnance by disclosing a worse and more certain peril to the aris- 
toeracy than Free Trade could possibly be. No one saw more clearly 
than Wellington the profound truth that, in government as in war, there 
are victories which cost dear and leave the danger untouched. Ever 
ready to act up to his opinion, and above all to accept the responsibility 
of his deeds, Wellington, like his great friend and colleague then at the 
head of the Ministry, experienced afterwards “one of those severe but 
deep satisfactions sometimes granted in free countries to the good man 
who firmly sustains the weight of power.” 

We have already, in former numbers of this Journal, slightly glanced 
at the part taken by the Duke in the latter part of 1845 and the begin. 
ning of 1846. But the course he took cost him so much, uod the sacrifice 
of his prejudices upon the altar of his country was rewarded by such 
generous and immeasurable gratification, that we may be permitted to 
refer with more minuteness to this great chapter in our annals. 

In the autumn of 1846, Sir Robert Peel, then Prime Minister, became 
deeply anxious concerning the failure of the potato-crop, and he fore- 
saw an Irish famine. A Cabiret Council was held, at which he pro- 
posed to open the ports. The Duke of Wellington and Lord Stanley 
(now Premier) opposed this step, on the ground that although the potato 
had failed there was no deficiency of food in the country. They also 
urged that the suspension of the Corn-law would render its renewal 
difficu't after the present exigency had ceased. Sir Robert Peel could 
not deny the force of this reasoning, and then came the avowal of a 
slowly-ripened but now matured conviction that it would be necessary to 
make an essential alteration in the Corn-law. The Duke of Wellington 
afterwards candidly declared that he was at this time of opinion that 
“it was desirable to avoid making any essential alteration in the Corn- 
law.” When Sir Robert Pee!’s determination to summon Parliament at 
an early day, and to propose the total repeal of the Corn-law, was 
boldly announced in the Times, it was believed that the Duke of Wel- 
lington had been persuaded to acquiesce; and the public were con- 
gratulated that experience, coming to the aid of his intuitive sagacity, 
had taught him to retire from an eventually fruitless opposition. Every 
one felt that the Duke had it in his power to offer an enormous impedi- 
ment to the policy of the First Minister; and that, if the Duke had been 
gained over, Sir Robert Peel’s position could not be seriously threatened 
from any other quarter. But whether the Dake all along refused his 
assent, or whether, as was more commonly believed, the representative- 
general of the Peers felt with returning anxiety the weight of the 
numerous proxies confided to his care, certain it is that his repugnance 
to the decision of his colleagues rendered it necessary for them to tender 
their resignation to her Majesty. 

When it'was indeed known that the leader of the Cabinet was re- 
solved upon proposing the total repsal of the Corn-laws, and that he 
had been deterred from mteting Parliament by the refusal of the Duke 
to give him the weight of his influence, the nation keenly felt the dis- 
appointment, but did not suffer itself to be unjust to the great man who 
was for the moment standing between it and the realisation of the po- 
pular will. People considered it not unreasonable that the head of an 
aristocracy should demand a little more time to resolve, when he be- 
lieved the ancient and prescriptive influence of a separate and inde- 
pendent branch of the Legislature was threatened. The press warned 
his Grace of the arduous task of conducting his little aristocratical 
troop against the close and serried phalanx of an unanimous people, 
headed by the inveterate foes of our hereditary legislators. But the 
Duke was firm. He was determined to judge for himself; and neither 
the persuasions of a master in the art of rhetoric, whose honesty and 
truth were, moreover, undoubted, nor the mutterings of popular discon- 
tent, could divert him from the path of duty so far as it was given him 
to discern it. 

Upon the resignation of Sir R. Peel, her Majesty sent for Lord J. 
Russell. A Queen’s messenger took the train for Edinburgh, and 
arrived at a certain hotel in that fair city where Lord and Lady John 
Russell were staying. Queen’s messengers are supposed to be tolerably 
prudent persons; and the gentleman in question was mindful not to 
have his mission noised abroad among the gobemouches of that capital ; 
so he sent a message by the waiter, that a gentleman desired to see his 
Lordship. The answer was, that he could not be seen that night. The 
messenger now sent in his card; but, as his name was unknown to Lord 
John, he refused to see him. The waiter was now charged to carry a 
letter to the ex-Minister. If that worthy Scet in the white neckcloth 
could have supposed whose delicate fingers had penned that highly- 
glazed cream-coloured missive, he would have carried it more reverently 
along corridors and up stairs. That Lord John Russell opened the 
letter at all, after being so pestered by his pertinacious visitor, says 
much for h's politeness. It was opened, however, and found to be a 
command from his Sovereign to give his immediate attendance at 
Windsor. The Queen’s messenger was sent for now, and amends were 
made for the seeming discourtesy. 

Lord John Ruszell accepted the task of forming an Administration. 
He offered the Colonial Office to Earl Grey, who asked whether Lord 
Palmerston was to hold the post of Foreign Secretary ? Being answered 
in the affirmative, Lord Grey refused to sit in the same Cabinet with Lord 
Palmerston if the latter held the seals of the Foreign Office. Lord John 
in vain tried to patch up this feud, which cost him the fairest leaf in his 
chaplet, and acpordingly, to his excessive mortification, the noble Lord 
was compelled to resign the glory of carrying the repeal of the Corn- 
laws to his great political rival. 

When Lord John Russell failed to form an Administration, her 
Majesty again sent for Sir Robert Peel. This great statesman now saw 
the prize fairly within his grasp, and solemnly determined that no 
political ties or private friendships should hinder the accomplishment of 
| the great work which had» devolved upon him to perform. He first 
wrote to the Duke of Wellington, who has himself related the applica- 
| tion, and his answer. “ Sir Robert Peel wrote to me thatif he did assume 
office he was determined, happeh what might, if he stood alone, that as 
the Minister of the Crown, he would enable her Majesty to meet her Par- 
| liament.” The first Minister knew his friend. He had skilfully appealed 
to the chivalrous loyalty, which hé-knew to be a passion in the Duke's 
breast; nor was the appeal made in vain. “I highly approve of the 
conduct of my right hon. friend (the Duke afterwards told the House of 
, Peers), and J determined that I would stand by him.” Perhaps subsequent 
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reflection had convinced the Duke of the fruitlessness of defending the 
position, as we have already seen he despaired of the possibility of re- 
gaining possession of it, if once given up. 

No man, either in social war or military operations, has ever had a 
nicer instinct for discerning an indefensible position. When he recon- 
noitred Biucher’s position at Quatre Bras, two days before the battle of 
Water'oo, he said to the Prussian Field-Marstal: “ Every man knows 
his own people best; but I can only say, that with a British army, I 
should not oceupy this ground as you do.” He gave the same hint to 
Bulow :—“ If I had an English army in the position in which yours now 
is, I should expect to be most confoundedly thrashed.” Blucher repre- 
sented that his countrymen liked to se the enemy before they engaged 
him, and the Duke galloped off to his own ground. The attack of 
Grouchy commenced; and, as Wellington had foreseen, the Prussians 
were defeated, 

That the Duke had, with the same sagacity, estimated the positions, 
forces, men, and metal, of the Protectionist party will be seen from 
some overtures which were made him while Lord John Russell was en- 
gaged in reconciling the quarrel of his two subordinates. ‘ I was called 
upon,” said the Duke, “to state whether I was disposed to forma 
Government on the principle of maintaining the existing Co-n-law. 
T declared that I would not, and could not!” 

Lord Stanley refused to form part of Sir R. Peel’s Cabinet, and was 
succeeded at the Colonial Office by Mr. Gladstone. When Parlioment 
met in January, 1846, the Duke said he had received her Majesty permis- 
sion to state the causes which hai induced the Goyernment to resign and 
afterwards to take office. His Grace knew the arduous and momentous 
task which he had undertaken, and he did not shrink. ‘ When I told 
my right hon. friend (he said) that I would stand by him, I knew I must 
be a party to a proposition for a material alteration of the Corn-laws. 
It couid not be otherwise. I knew it, and J did it. I knewit,” the old 
man again energetically added. He proceeded to say :— 

Wha ever that measure may be. I say that, situated as I am, my Lords, in this 
country—highly rewarded as I have been by the Sovereign and the peuple of 
England—I conld nut reuse that Sovereign to aid her to form a Government 
when called upon, in order to enable her Majesty to meet her Parliament, and 
carry on the business of the country. J positively could not refuse to serve the 
Sovereign when thus called on. 

This was called a Field-Marshal’s view of the crisis. It certainly says 
nothing of the intrinsic merits of the case. But the Duke kuew his 
audience. He leit it to others to defend und expound the new measure. 
What he had to do was to vindicate his own consistency, and to show 
those who had entrusted their hcnour and their conscience in his hands 
that he had only yielded to an imperative necsacity. 

The second reading of the Corn-law Repeal Bill in the House of Lords 
was a memorable event. The debate began on Monday, the 25th May, 
while the Park guns were still firing to announce the birth of the 
Pripcees Helena. The debate was resumed on the following day; and 
on Thursday night, or rather on Friday morning. their Lordships aflirmed 
the second reading by a majority ef 47. Tne Duke reserved himself for 
the clove of the debate. We well remember the scene. The Duke took 
his seat at five o'clock on Thursday evening, and sat aa if chained to the 
Treasury Bench until nearly four o'clock the next morning. The galleries 
were filled with ladies, many of whom sat through the night, and remained 
until the division. Among those who gave this proof of the interest with 
which this great historicul rcene had inspired them, were the Duthess 
of Buccleuch. the Countess of Wilton, the Countess of Essex, and 
Viscountess Sidney. A brilliant circle of diplomatists and distinguished 
foreigners stood at the foot of the throne. The old Duke of Cambridge, 
who had declared that he would not support the bill, and that he should 
not vote at all, was going from one cros:-bench to the other, attracting 
attention by his audible remarks and by hia rather violent bonhomie. 
The debate flagged: there remained no one but the Duke to speak whom 
the assemblage cared to hear. All eyes were turned to this wonderful 
old man, who seemed to despise fatigue, and to be superior to the ordi- 
nary wants of humanity. He sat, rigid and immovable, with his hat 
over his eyes, paying the most strict and conscientious attention to 
everything that was said. About half-past three in the morning he 
arose. A strange emotion rendered bis utterance thick and indistinct, and 
even seemed to give incoherence to his remarky. There were, indeed, 
passages which made his friends exchange glances, in which they seemed 
to ask each other whether it was fatigue, or the growing infirmities of 
age, or the excitement of that memorable night, that had thrown the 
Duke's mind off its balance. Perhaps these were the passages in his 
speech (for there were many) which cid not reach the reporters’ gallery ; 
for the reported speech, although it bears traces of deep feeling, and is 
not without a noble pathos, contains nothing to explain the misgivings 
and apprehensions of his audieuce. 

He began by expressing the regret with which he found himself in a 
hostile position to those with whom he had been constant!y in the habit 
of acting in political life. “Iam aware (he said) I address your Lord- 
ships with all your prejudices against me,” a painful thing fora man 
to say who had been so loved, so looked up to, so honoured, and so 
trusted. Shaken by emotion, and almost inaudible from his agitatiou, 
the Duke was then heard to say :—I never had any claim to the con- 
fidence that your Lordships have placed in me. - But I will not omit 
even on this night, possibly the last on which I shall ever veature to 
address to you my advice—I will not omit to counsel you as to the 
vote you should give on this occasion.” The Duke proceeded, to the 
astonishment of the Peers, to introduce, in what they eonsidered an un- 
constitutional manner, a name which it is contrary to the rules of 
Parliament, to claim upon the side of the person who speaks. “ This 
measure has come up, recommended by the Commons. We also know 
that this measure has been recommended by the Crown.” Murmurs, such as 
the great Field-Marshal never heard before in the House of Peers, here 
went round the House at this unconstitutional mention of the name of 
the Sovereign. But their Lordships, in one of the most memorable sen- 
tences ever addressed to them, were goon to see, that if the Duke had 
violated an order of their Lordships’ House, he had but assumed a privi- 
lege which great men sometimes claim, when they break some rule of 
etiquette to save an institution. ‘ My Lords (he continued), the House of 
Lords can do nothing without the two other branches of the Legislature. 
Separately from the Crown and the Houseof Commons you can donothing. 
And if you break your connexion witH Born, you will put an end to 
the functions of the House of Lords.” The Protectionist Peers despised 
the counsel. A merry laugh went round the House. It is well the de- 
riders were not in a majority on the division, or the House of Peers 
would by this time have paid a bitter penalty for secorning the sagacity 
of their illustrious adviser. 

The Duke’s speech on this occasion has been well described as a con- 
flict between the habitual prejudices of his associations and his recognition 
of a great necessity—as a conflict between the unwilling sense ofa growing 
and the innate devotion toa prescriptive power. Not a word did the 
Duke wate upon the merits of the bill or its pcessible operation. The 
Corn-law was an untenable line ef fortification, which must be given 
up. He could not save the Corn-law, and the Queen had claimed his 
services, and called upon him, by his fidelity to the Throne, to assist in 
carrying on the business of her Government. “I did think, my Lords, 
that the formation of a Government in which her Majrsty would haye con- 
fidence was of greater importance than any opinion of any individual 
upon the Corn-law or any other Jaw.” And then the Duke warned their 
Lordships as tothe possible consequences of rejecting the bill. His 
speech made a great impression, and the result was a majority of 47 in 
favour of the second reading. The doors-.of their Lordships’ House 
were surrounded by members of the House of Commons, who were wait- 
ing to hear the result. The writer was one of the first to enter when the 
docrs were re-opened, and to heur the result of the division. How 
quickly the news was carried to all parts of the country by express 
engines, and what universal joy it gave in our great towns, and in 
the hives of manufacturing industry, this is not the place to desoribe. . 

The House divided st half-past four. The Duke was one of the last 
toleave. It was broad daylight when, on this memorable May morning, 
the Duke left the ,House where, amid much mortification, and the 
severance of so many political and personal tics of association, he had 
so nobly served his country. A small crowd had collected in Palace- 
yard, early as was the hour, and as soon as the Duke made his appear- 
ance they began to cheer. “ God bless you, Duke,” loudly and fervently 
exclaimed one mechanic; who, early as it was, was going to bis morn 
ing toil. The Duke’s horse began to prance at the cheers of the crowd, 
and the Duke promptly caused silence by exclaiming, “ For Heaven’s 
sake, people, let me get on my horse.” It was now five o'clock, and the 
Duke rode off to St. James's Park. As he passed through the Horse 
Guards and received the salute of the sentinel on duty, was it then given 
him to know that he had just the accomplishment of a1 
tive change, which was destined to work a striking improvement in the 
position and means of the private eoldier, and that, ere long, the mili- 
tary, in the words of Sir James Graham, would ‘* know the reason why ?” 

From this moment the Duke may be said to have retired from poli- 
tical strife. His share im the repeal of the Corn Laws cast a halo round 
pS pee career, like some glorioug sunset which bathes the western 

with golden splendour, - ; 


Nov. 20, 1852.) 


—— SS enn en 
AUTOGRAPHS OF THE WELLIN’GTON FAMILY. 


Public attention, which occupies itself with «even the most trifling de- 
tails relative to departed greatness, has been drawn, of course, to the 
style of the Duke of Wellington’s letters, amd to his handwriting. 
The former was as decisive in its expression 7s the word of command ; 
the latter was uniform, aristocratical, and vewy legible. This last was 
a characteristic of all the Wellesley family, and inherited from their 
father, the late Earl of Mornington, s0 well known for his taste and 
ability as a musical amateur and composer. We annex a fac-simile of 
his signature :— 


Miike. 


The Countess of Mornington, who died in 1831, in the 90th year of 
her age, and was the mother of an illustrious line, wrote a plain hand 
somewhat better than the cramped writing of ladies in the last 
century. We have before us a letter from the Countess to Monsieur 
Perigoux, Rue de Sentier, Paris, which is somewhat curious as contain- 
ing mention of her son, the late Duke, then at the military acaderey of 
Angers. It says,“ I have desired Mr. Nesbitt to rem't to you on de- 
mand fifty pounds sterling for the use of my son at Angers. I suppose 
Mesar3. Pignerolles have drawn upon you by this time for the last 
quarter, due, I think, about this time.” The rest of the letter is about 
the packing of some rare china, and bears date “London, August 15, 
1786,” about seven months before Arthur Wesley was gazetted to an 
ensigncy in the 78rd Foot. We give a fue simile of Lady Mornington’s 


signature :— 


“ale ie 


The family name was Wesley, and was not changed until 1797, when 
the Duke’s eldest brother, who came to the Earldom in May, 1781, on 
the death of his father, was elevated in the peerage by the title of Mar- 
quis Wellesley. We subjoin his signature :— 


As Arthur Wesley, therefore, did the Duke receive all his Commis- 
sions up tothe the Lieutenant-Coloneley of the 33d Regiment. The 
following is a fac-simile of his signature in that capacity :— 


; Le. 
spe fn. 


‘As member of the House of Commons, from 1806 to 1809, the Duke 
invariably signed “Arthur Wellesley,” and also franked with his 
Christian name in full. 

The handwriting of the present Duke is indistinot, and without any 
marked character—somewhat like that of his mother. As it is under- 
stood that he will not assume the ducal honours until after the burial of 
the departed Chief, we give his present signature as Marquis of Douro :— 


None 


Lord Charles Wellesley, the second son, writes with a little of the 
family habit of tall letters, as follows :— 


ll 


It was recently stated, in one of the daily newspapere, that the Duke’s 
signature, ‘“ Wellesley,” scribbled in a school-book at Eton, while a boy, 
had been sold, since his death, for £50. To say nothing of the extreme 
improbability of such an amount having been so paid, it is sufficient to 
state that “ Wesley,” and not “ Wellesley,” was the Duke’s signature at 
the time, and until he was in middle age. 

The late Duke, sometimes irritated by the extended correspondence in 
which his position and celebrity involved him, frequently returned tart 
replies to communications which were of a bond side business character. 
In 1837, Mr. Williams, the well-known engraver, wrote to the Duke, as 
Constable of the Tower, for permission to take sketches of various parts 
of that remarkable building, The Duke returned the following 
answer :— 


The Duke of Wellington presents bis Compliments to Mr. Williams, 
and has received his Letter. 

The Duke begs to inform Mr. 
wishes it, can see the Tower, and 


some thousands annually. 
Individuals and the Publick at large, as well as the Duke himself, 


would be «xpored to great Inconvenience if he was to give # Special 

Order to every Gentleman desirous ef going to the Tower. He hes not, 

in any Instance, given such an Order, and he must beg leave to decline 

to give one, which, at the same time, he assures Mr, Williams, is not 
. necessary in order that he may attain his object. 

London, May 11, 1837. 

It happens, however, that though the public are admitted to the 
Tower, they are not allowed to make a sketch of any part of it, or any 
object it contains. A special order was requisite for this purpose, and 
his Grace would probably have given it had he not evidently misunder- 
stood the artist's application, which was not merely to “go the Tower,” 
but to obtain permission to sketch in it. 

Haying received his military education in France (like Marlborough), 
the Duke was able to converse and write in the French language with 
coneiderable facility. It is recorded that Talleyrand, when asked how 
the Duke spoke French, pleasantly remarked, “ with a good deal of 

boldness, as he does everything.” In truth, however, the only pecu- 
- liarity in his use of the language was that he continued to follow the 
old-fashioned mode of expresgion in use before the Revolution. We 


Williams, in reply, that every body who 
all that it contains, to the Number of 


poseess a letter from his Grace to Madame Ida de St. Elme (a notorious ' suggestions, 


intriguante of the time, and authoress of the well-known “ Memoires | By return of post 
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he had the following reply, which, certainly, is plain , 


* — = 


@une Contemporaine”), which enables us to show what manner of ; 4nd very much to the purpose :— 


French the Duke wrote :— 


A Londres, le 21 Avril, 1834, 
Madame, : ae 


Malgre que j’aye souvent entendu parler de vos Memoires, j’avoue que 
je n’ai jamais eu le loisir de pouvoir les lire. 

Je crois que le peu d’interet ou de curiosité que j'ai ainsi manifesté 
pour ce qui adu vous iateresser, ne vous donne mauvaise opinion de 
moi ; et pour cette raison ainsi que parceque je me trouve dans une posi- 
tion oi il m’est absolument impossible d’étie de queique service & qui 
que ce soit, Je vous prie de m’excuser du defaut d’empressement que je 
montre & me rendre a vos ordres. 

Si vous avez la bonté de m’ecrire vos ordres, je tacherai de mon mieux 
de vous rendre les Services que vous me demandercz. 

J’ai ’honneur d’etre, 
Madame, votre tres 
obelssant Serviteur 


betlaig PV 


& Madame de St. Elme, Jaunay's Hotel, Leicester-square. 


There are some men, especially amongst printers, who can read any 
handwriting, whether it be bad, good, or merely indifferent. To that 
accomplished class the Duke, however, dd not belong. We have seen a 
letter addressed to him, in # very legible hand, which, however, seems 
to have been more than a match for the Hero of Waterloo. The Duke 
returned the letter tothe sender, with the following annotation, if we 
may 80 call it, written upon the corner :— 


Vhs tig t9 
LM ed. 


os 
Ol 4 


¢ 
4 


The letter was written in pale blue ink. This may account for its 
illegibility. 

Having now before us several of the Duke’s “ Answers to Corres- 
pondents,” which show the characteristics of his style, we shall freely use 
them here. It is well known that a letter to the Duke almost in- 
variably received some reply. For the most part it was a simple an- 
nouncement that his Grace had received such a communication, of such 
adate. Sometimes he was provoked into a fuller or more explicit ac- 
knowledgment. Thus, in a letter from Stratfleldsay, dated “ May 17, 
1835,” to a gentleman, editor of a Liverpool newspaper, who had for- 
warded him some important Congressional documents from the United 
States, he says :— 

The Duke being in the Country, he eannot state from recollection 
whether he did or did not receive the document to which —— —— refers. 
He is in the habit of acknewledging immediately the Receipt of all 
papers, and he thinks if he had received the Documect in question he 
eg have acknowledgedit. At all events he has not yet had time to 
read it. 


A few days afler, when the document turned up, his Grace immediately 
wrote again, mentioning the fact, and adding that he had read it 
with great interest [it was a report to Congress on the Army of the 
United States], and felt much obliged by its being sent. 

Some monttis after, when the same gentleman wanted a report issued 
by the House of Lords, he wrote to the Duke on the subject. His Grace 
replicd (March 28, 1836) :— 

The Duke regrets much that he has no eopy of the evidence to 
which —— refers, and that he cannot, under existing regulations, obtain 
one to send him. 

A few days after, his Grace sent his own copy, on loan, with a request 
that it might be returned in a fortnight. 

The late Mr. G. V. Drury, of Shotover Park, near Oxford, was a 
gentleman of active benevolence, who had filled high appointments in 
India, and devoted much‘of his later leirure to literary composition. 
Among other subjects, having opportunities of convincing himself, as a 
landed proprietor, that the beershops which the Duke had sanctioned in 
1830, led to much mischief in the rural districts, Mr. Drury drew up 
several statements, statistical and otherwise. which he circulated largely 
among tle Bishops, both Honses of Parliament, and the heads of the 
Government departments. One of these he transmitted to the Duke 
and received the following curt and characteristic reply :— 

London, May 10, 1843. 

FM, the Duke of Wellington presents his Compliments to Mr. Drury 
and has received his Letter of the 9th Inst. 

The Duke is the Commander-in-Chief of the Army and a Member of 
Her Majesty’s Councils. But there are ot her Noblemen and Gentlemen 
in Office besides himself; Each having under his Directions some par- 
ticular Branch or Department of publick business. The Duke has no 
Controul over any Department excepting that over which he presides, 
Yet Gentlemen think proper to address him upon every Subject, and 
expect answers to their letters. 

It is impossible to satisfy such expectations. 
even to read all that is transmitted to him. 

Mr. Drury should address the Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment or the Chancellor of the Exchequer on the Beer and Gin Skops 
and their Eff-cts, and not the Commr. in Chief of the Army. 

George Drury, Heq., Shotover Park, Oxford. 


Nothing daunted by this sharp reproof, Mr. Drury again wrote to the 
Duke, and enclosed a petition against the beer and gin-shops, which he 
prayed his Grace to preeent in the House of Lords. The Duke’s reply, 
dated May 11, 1844, was brief and curt, as usual :— 

He has received his Note but no petition from Mr. Drury. The Duke 
begs leave to recommend that the Petition should be sent to some Noble 
Lord acquainted with Mr. Drury. 

The petition was eventually put into the hands of the Bishop of Exeter, 
and duly presented. 

Some months subsequently, Mr. Drury, who had written numerous 
letters to the heads of colleges at Oxford on the subject cf college debt, 


No man can find time 


drew up a voluminous report, embracing many facts, arguments, and , 


which he sent to the Duke, as Chancellor of the University- 


: Walmer Castle, Oct. 30, 1844. 

F. M. the Duke of Wellington presents his Compliments to Mr Drury. 
He has received his Note. 

The Duke's attention has long been given to the Subject which Mr. 
Drury states is that of the Paper which he has inclosed. 

Mr. Drury would render a great Serviee to the University and to the 
Publick, if he could persuade the Parents of the Youths in the Course of 
receiving their Education in the University, to exercise their parental 
Influence and Authority, and a little of the Family Police, to prevent the 
Idleness and extravagance of their Sons. 

The Exercise of such Powers would produce infiaitely more Effects 
than all that can be done by the University. 

George Drury, Eeq., Shotover Park, Oxford. 

Meanwhile, having perused the statement enclosed by Mr. Drury, his 
Grace wrote another letter on the day following, in which he entered at 
some Jength (but, it must be confessed, not with his usual degree of clear- 
ness) into a discussion of the subject. His correspondent, who had filled 
highly responsible public situations in the East Indies, had referred to 
the discipline ofthe College of Fort William, at Calcutta, which, he said, had 
repressed debt, by depriving those students who incurred it of all employ- 
ment in the public service. And he suggested that, at Oxfard, no degree 
should be conferred upon any student until all his debts had been paid, 
and he had made a public declaration, on his honour, that he owek 
nothing to any tradesman there or elsewhere. The Duke's letter is as 
follows :— 

Walmer Castle, October 31, 1844. 

F. M. the Duke of Wellington presents his Compliments to Mr. Drury. 
He has received Mr. Drury’s letter upon the Subject of the Habit of 
the Students at the University of Oxford to incur Debts. 

He begs leave to remind Mr. D: ury that the University of Oxford is not 
the College of Fort William, of which the object was exclusively to educate 
the Young Gentlemen sent out to India by the Court of Directors of the 
East India Company in the Capacity of covenanted civil Servants of the 
East India Company, 

These Young Gentlemen were educated in the College preparatory to 

their eventual employment in the Civil Service of the East India Com- 
pany. 
_ The Governor-General in Council had the Power and the Right, and 
it was his Duty, to adopt euch Regulations as he might thysk proper to 
regulate their Studies and to govern their Conduct, as well during their 
Residence in the College a8 eubsequently; and in the employment of 
these Young Gentlemen in the publick Service. 

But the Conrocation of the University of Oxford has no such Powers. 
It can regulate the Conduct end Studies of those whose Education is in 
the course of being carried on under its controul and Superintendence. 

It may make Rules and embody the same in Statutes. But they 
must be general and applicable to all. It is to be apprehended, that a 
Rule embodied in a Statute to require that all upon whom degrees of 
Honor at the University should be conferred, should previous to, and as 
a condition previously to, the grant of the Degree of Honor, declare 
that Hothe Claimant was not in Debt; would not be considered a 
fair Rule, or one equal in its application to all the Students in the 
University. 

Under ordinary Circumstances; those who would be most likely to 
incur Debt and to be indebted to Tradesmen in Oxford; are those 
whose Parents would be least opulent, and able to assist them with 
allowances sufficient to defray the necessary expences of their Residence 
at the University, setting aside all provision for Luxuries, or the grati- 
fication of Habits of extravagance. 

While those well provided with allowances by their Friends would 
probably not be in Debt. 

The Reeults then of the suggested Regulation would be to give the 
Rich alone the Certainty of receiving the Honors of the Univereity; as 
those alone could, under existing Circumstances, be certain of being out 
of Debt. Such a Regulation could not therefore be adopted. 

George Drury, Esq., Shotover. Park, Oxford. 

Mr. Drury, who certainly had the cacotthes scribendi, lost no time in 
replying to the Duke’s laat letter, and took leave to questionthe accu- 
racy of his statements and his reasoning ; denying, in short, that the 
sons of parents in moderate circumstances were more liable than the 
sons of the wealthy to contract debts at the University, or that they did 
go contract them. On the contrary, he alleged that, in most instances, 
the larger the pecuniary allowance, the gieater the prospect of debts 
being contracted. is letter, drew the following from the Duke :— 

Walmer Castle, Nov. 12, 1844. 

F. M. the Dake of Wellington presents his Compliments to Mr Drury. 
He has received his Letter of the 11th inet. 

It is really impossible for the Duke to carry on a Correspondence with 
every Gentleman who thinks proper to write to him. He has given Mr 
Drury an answer. He hopes he will be excused for declining to write 
any more upon the same Subject. 

G. Drury, Esq., Shotover Park, Oxford. 


The Duke and his pertinacious correspondent, were in reality old 
acquaintances, though the fact had probably been forgotten by his 
Grace. In July, 1805, on his return from India, Sir Arthur Wellesley 
reached St. Helena in H.M.S. Trident. He was the guest of the 
Governor of the Island for the short time he remained there; and Mr. 
Drury (then on his return to India), was a guest likewise. He used to 
describe the Duke as an early riser, whose foot was seldom out of the 
stirrup during the hours when a tropical climate permitted. He visi.ed 
every part of the island, and employed much of his leisure time in 
writing. At table he was temperate and taciturn, and very often re- 
marked that “if people would only practice abstinence, take exereise, 
and avoid exposure to the mid-day sun and the pestiferous night-air, 
they would find India quite as healthy a residence as England.” The 
Duke was there in bis 37th year, and in the enjoyment of good health. 
He expressed a favourable opinion of the salubrity of St. Helena, and 
this may have been one of the causes why, ten years afierwards, that 
island was selected a3 the residence of Napoleon, While at S:. Helena 
his attention appeared chiefly directed to po'itical subjects, and he re- 
peatedly expressed his detire to have a seat in Parliament. 

The latest letter from which we “shall quote, is dated June 18, 1849— 
a memorable anniversary. A collection of portraits and other paintings, 
by an eminent artist, who was relinquishing the practice of his profession, 
was then about being brought to the hammer in New Bond-street, and 
among them was a fine likeness of the late Earl of Mornington (Lord 
Maryborough, who succeeded the Marquis Wellesley in the Earldom), 
which a gentleman, who knew the artist, thought it probable the Duke 
might desire to see. He communicated with his Grace on the subject, 
and immediately received a note saying that he was much obliged to 
him for his letter, and adding, “ He. will avail himself of the opportunity 
of looking at the Portrait in question. He has Portraits of the late 
Lord Mornington, with which he is satisfied.” 

Probably no public man was so much troubled with corres- 
pondence upon subjects, most of which must have been wholly unin- 
teresting to him. In numerous instances there is no doubt that he was 
written to in the hore of his sending autograph replies. The possessors of 
such letters (and we have recently seen some of them advertised as‘‘to be 
parted with for a yaluable consideration,”) may not be well pleased to 
learn that, for many years past, the great majority of Wellington letters, 
even with his private scal, were not written by the Duke; they were dic- 
tated by his Grace to his private Secretary, Mr. A. F. Greville. whose 
handwriting bears such a marked resemblance to that of the Duke, that 
it requires some experience in the caligraphy of both to distinguish one 
from the other. Both handwritings slant very much from right to left ; 
both are distinguished by tall capitals; both have capitals more fre- 
quently than is the usual custom; andin both we find the like simi- 
larity of old spelling—euch as publicl:, musick—and the omission of the 
second vowel in honor, control, and other words from the Latin. We 
caution the possessors of ‘ Wellington autographs” to ascertain whether 
they were not written by Mr, Greville, Franks would be authentic, be- 
yond a doubt. 
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WELLINGTON AND ITS DUKEDOM. 


Ir would be an object of curious research, to trace and record the various 
circumstances which have led to the selection of certain localities in 
England, for the titles of Peerages, and have thus brought places of 
comparatively unlettered fame into prominent distinction. The conque- 
ror of Vittoria, in the choice of the title ofhis Dukedom, presented a re- 
markable instance of the above fact; although, we are not aware that 
the cause of the selection has been publicly stated. At the close of the 
war, in 1814, all the titles and distinctions at the command of Crowns 
and Cabinets were showered upon the liberator of the Peninsula, and 
the conqueror of Napoleon. Douro made him a Baron; Talavera, a 
Viscount; Ciudad Rodrigo, an Earl; Salamanca, a Marquis; and Vit- 


WELLINGTON, SOMERSET. 


| respectively named High-street, Fore-street, Mantle-street, South-street, 
and North-street; the principal one being Fore-street, which contains 
| the Market-house,a handsome and commodious modern structure ; the 
| upper part appropriated as a Town-hall and reading-room, and the 
base to the corn and provision market. The only extensive branch 
| of manufacture carried on at Wellington is that of serges and woollens; 
| steam being now the power principally employed in fabricating these 
articles. 

The parish church, dedicated to St. John the Baptist, is a handsome 
Gothic building, having a nave, chancel, north and south aisles, and 
two chapels; at the west end is an embattled tower, adorned 
with pinnacles, having a turret on the south side. In the 
interior is a beautiful monument to Sir John Popham, who held the 
high office ef Chief Justice of England in the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
and James I. The living is a vicarage in the patronage and incumbency 


toria,a Duke; and as these honours had all accumulated in his absence, 
his successive patents were read together in a single day, as he took his 
seat for the first time, and with the highest rank, among the Peers of ! 
England. 

There are two towns in the empire which bear the name of Welling- 
ton: one in Shropshire, and the second on the Devonshire border of 
Somerset; the latter being that selected by the Duke. This is an 
ancient and respectable market-town, and a parish, situate near the 


of the Rev. W. W. Pulman. In the western portion of the town is a 
handsome modern church, built chiefly at the expense and endowed by 
a former patron of the church of St. John the Baptist. Here are, also, 
places of worship for Independents, Wesleyan Methodists, Baptists, the 
Society of Friends, and P)ymouth Brethren. In 1604, but rebuilt in 
1833, almshouses were founded and endowed by Sir John Popham, who 
resided at Wellington Court House. Marketa are held on Thursdays 
for corn, and all sorts of provisions; and fairs are holden on the Thurs- 
day week before Easter, and on Thursday week before Whitsuntide, 
The parish contained, at the last census, neariy 7000 inhabitants. 


Tone, in the hundred of Kingsbury West, in the union of its own 
name, and on the line of the Great Western Railway; distant 150 miles 
W.S.W. from London, by turnpike road, but 170 by rail; 7 S.S.W. of 
Taunton, 45 S.W. of Bristol,and 24 N.E. of Exeter. The Duke of 
Wellington was lord of the manor, which appears to be an ancient one, 
having been held by the proud Duke of Somerset, who was beheaded 
for high treason temp. Edward VI. The manor was previously held by 
several Bishops; among whom was Asser, Bishop of Sherborne, pre- 
ceptor to Alfred the Great, who was presented to the manor by that 
Monarch. On Asser’s death, the manor was transferred to the Bishop 
of the newly-erected diocese of Wells, by whose successor it was held in 
the time of the Domesday survey, in which it is written Walintone. 

The town is about half a mile in length, and consists of five streets, 


In the Civil War, at the period of the memorable siege of Taunton, 
the rebels gained possession of Wellington by stratagem, and held out 
for some time against the King’s forces under Sir Richard Grenville. 
The garrison was, no doubt (says a contributor to Notes and Queries, No. 
32), at the large house built by Chief-Justice Sir John Popham, in the 
town of Wellington, and which, though of great strength, was much 
damaged on that occasion, and shortly fell into ruin. 

The people of Wellington have not been unmindful of the illustrious 
hero who has conferred celebrity upon their town; which they have 
evinced by erecting, by subscription, upon the Black-down Hills—about 
two miles south of the place—a monumental obelisk in honour of the 
Duke of Wellington, and in commemoration of the crowning victory 


MEMORIAL OF THE BATTLE OF Ws FEBLOO, ERECTED ON 


BLACKPOWN HILL, NEAR WELLINGTON, 


E.£YANS.Sr 


obtained at Waterloo; and in the vicinity of this memorial is annually 
held a fair on the day of the battle, June 18. From the crest of the hill 
the eye ranges over a vast extent of rich and varied scenery; and on a 
clear day many a gleaming sail may be descried upon the Bristol Chan- 
nel. On the southern side of the wall is the boundary line of the coun- 
ties of Devon and Somerset. 

Since the death of the Duke of Wellington, the obelisk has been ex- 
amined by Mr. Paul, of Taunton, architect, and is reported by him to 
be badly built, and so dilapidated as to endanger its stability. Some 
of the plinth has already fallen. A subscription has been opened for 
the repair of the memorial; and it is proposed to carry out the original 
design of placing a bronze statue of the Duke on the top, and erecting 
a building for three military pensioners to take charge of the 
monument. 

The accompanying Views of the town and obelisk are from Sketches 
taken within the past month. ' 


THE DUKE’S FORESIGHT, AND THE BALL AT 
BRUSSELS. 


WE quote the following from “ Wellingtonia: Anecdotes, Maxims 
dnd Opinions of the Duke of Wellington,” ‘ust published. 


Ho. FL 


l 


HOUSE AT BRUSSELS WHEREIN THF DUCHESS OF RICHMOND GAVE A BALL, Two 


DAYS BEFJRE THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO, 


There was Jong current a popular error, “ that the British army were 
surprised while the officers were dancing,” on the evening of June 15th 
two days before the battle of Waterloo. The facis are these:—On June 
15th, Bonaparte crossed the Cambre, and advanced upon Charleroi ; but 
this attack was not thought to be a serious one, and it was believed that 
he really intended to open his road to Brussels, the head-quarters.of the 
Duke, by the valley of the Cambre. Accordingly, his Grace waited at 
Bruseels for proof of the attack upon Charleroi not g a feint, which 
was brought at three o’clock in the afternoen to the ‘@ at his hotel, 
about 100 yards from head-quarters in the park at Brussels, which he 
had taken care not to quit during the morning. or the preceding day. 
Wellington now put his army in motion to his left, the order for this 
memorable march being given—not in a ball-room at midnight, as idle 
report long had it—but in the Duke’s hotel, and by about five o'clock in 
the afternoon. These orders must have reached most of the corps by eight, 
and probably all by ten o'clock at night. 

The Duchess of Richmond had issued cards for a ball at Brussels on 
the same evening ; and, upon hearing that the enemy. was advancing, 
proposed to recall the invitations. The Duke, however, to prevent al arm, 
requested that the ball might take place, which is rather a proof of fore- 
sight than incaution, as it clearly turned out. Wellington, therefore, 
went to the ball, and many of his officers went as well as he, because 
their business for the day was done. : ‘ 

About midnight the general officers were quietly warned, and quietly 
disappeared from the ball-room. Shortly after, the younger officers 
were summoned from the dance, but without any bustle, and the troops 
were mustering, but not in so hurried a manner as Lord Byron would 
have his readers believe. By this time, the troops at Bruasels were mus- 
tering, and before the sun of the 16th of June arose, “ all were marching 
to the field of honour, and many an early grave.” 


Nov. 20, 1852.] 
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ARMORIAL ACHTEfEMENT OF FIELD MARSHAL ARTHUR DUKE OF WELLINGTON, K.G., G.CB., GC.H. 


ARMORIAL ACHIEVEMENT OF FIELD-MARSHAL | 
ARTHUR DUKE OF WELLINGTON, K.G., G.C.B., G.C.H. 


Arms.—Quarterly, 1st and 4th gu. a cross arg.in each quarter, five plates 
in saltirefor WELLESLEY; 2d and 3d, or a lion rampt., gu. ducally 
eollared gold, for Cownry. Over all, in the centre chief point, an 
escocheon of augmentation, charged with the Crosses of St. George, 
St. Andrew, and St. Patrick conjoined, being the Union Badge of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 

Crest.—Out of a ducal coronet, or a demi-lion rampant gu., holding in 
the paws a forked pennon arg., flowing to the sinister, charged with 
the Cross of St. George, and the ends gu. 

Supporters.—Two lions gu. gorged with Eastern coronets and chained or- 


Motto.— Virtutis fortuna comes. 


Round the shield of arms appears THs Garter, dark blue, edged with 
gold, bearing the motto, ** Hon: soit qui mal y pense,” in gold letters, 
with buckle of gold. The Collar of the Order of the Garter next 
encircles the armorial bearings. This collar is of gold, and con- 
sists of twenty-six garters, in each a red roze, and as many knots, 
white, to which is pendent the George, being the figure of St. George 
on horseback, in armour, encountering a dragon with a tilting 
spear; the whole gold. Aroun'd the collar of the Garter comes that 
of the BaTH, of which famoiw Military Order the Duke was a 
Knight Grand Cross. This coll'ar, also gold, is composed of nine 
Imperial crowns, and eight rose#, thistles, and shamrocks issuing 
from a sceptre, in their proper c »lours, tied or linked together with 
seventeen gold knots, having pendent therefrom the Badge of the 
Order ; viz, a gold Maltese crosa of eight po nts—in the centre, the 
rose, thistle, and shamrock, issuant from a sceptre between three 
imperial crowns or. within = cirule gu.—thereon the motto, “ Ich 
Dien” (I serve), in letters ef gold. 

The external collar, encircling the whole, is that of the RoyaAL Hano- 
VERIAN GUELPHIC ORDER, which is formed alternately of lions 
passant guardant, and double cyphers of G. R.; pendent from it is 
the Badge, viz. “a Maltese cross, surmounted by two swords and 
the crown of Hanover upon the upper limb of the cross, and 
between each limb a lion passant guardant in the centre.” 

Suspended beneath are exhibited the numerous foreign Orders, to which 
the illustrious soldier was entitled. Beginning on the dexter side— 
that is, under the word “ Virtutis,” of the motto, as shown in our 
Engraving—we will name each in succession. 

1. Tre TowER AND Sworp of F’ortugal, conferred on “ Arthur Lord 
Viscount Wellington, Conde de Vimiera for his distinguished and 
glorious services,” 1811. 

2. TuE SworD or SweEDEN, first instituted by Gustavus Vasa, and 
revived by Frederick I. Of this Order the late gallant Sir Sidney 
Smith and Admiral Lord.De Saumarez were Grand Crosses, as 
well as the Duke of Wellington. 

3. THE ANNUNCIADE OF SARDINIA~—This Ancient Order was con- 
ferred on the late Viscount Exmouth. 

4. Tue Buack Eacue of Prussia. This is the Chief Order of the State. 
All the Knights enjoy the rank of Lieut.-General of the King’s 
Forces. No one, under the rank of a Sovereign Prince, can receive 
it before the age of thirty. 

5, THE ELEPHANT OF DENMARK.—A very ancient and, after our own 
glorious Garter and the Golden Fleece, the most distinguished 
Order in Europe. It arose with the Crusades, and has at all times 
been awarded most sparingly. The only British subject wko held 
in the present era was Wellington. 

6. St. ANDREW OF Russia, instituted by Peter the Great. 

7. Tae GOLDEN FLEEcE of Spain: justly esteemed one of the most 
honourable and illustrious of the many orders of Chivalry, second 
only to the Garter. It was founded in 1429, at Bruges, by Philip 
the Good, Duke of Burgundy and Earl of Flanders, who chose for 
Badge the Flesce, the material of the staple manufacture of his 
country. { 

8. THe Hoty Guost of France, the most distinguished Order of | 
Chivalry in France. i 

9. Sr. Janvantus of the Two Sicilies, founded in 1738 by Charles, King 
of Napley, afterwards Charles ILI., of Spain. 


10. MariA-THERESA of Austria. 
11. St, FERDINAND oF Menrtr of Spain. 


THE LATE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


Disconysotate along the lonely shore 

Weeps the fair daughter of th’ imperial isle; 
And ever as she mourns, old Ocean’s roar 

Is hushed into a plaintive song; the while 
In many a throb of love his wavelets pour 

About her feet, and many a saddened smile 
Gleams on his azure countenance; but she 
Strays sadly on, nor heeds his sympathy! 


Weep on! nor fear to let thy sorrows flow, 
For tears are holy when the noble die! 
Sigh on! The sounds which breathe a nation’s woe, 
yhen, by inexorable destiny, 
The brave, the wise, the righteous are laid low, 
Find not a purer anthem ‘neath the sky: 
The noblest requiem o’er honoured biers 
Are freemen’s sighs and freemen’s honest tears! 


And he was worthy, who has sunk to rest— 
Worthy a people's lasting gratitude! 
The foremost of these later times confessed— 
The centre of admiring eyes, he stood, 
A beacon to the world; a creature blessed 
With the strong love of millions, which the rude 
Assault of envious tongues could never move— 
So hallowed was the tie, so deep their love! 


The meteor blaze of conquerors who sweep 
Along their burning tracks, the crimson dye 
Of desolation in their rear; who steep 
The earth with carnage, groans, and slavery ; 
Who reck not how the trampled nations weep, 
So they but rear their godless thrones on high, 
Or grasp the phantom, glory! senseless prize! 
The blood-besmearéd idol of their eyes! 


This was not his, but the enduring fame 
Of constancy and truth; the steady glow 
Of never-swerving honesty, whose fame 
Ts centred in itself, and cannot grow 
By man’s applause, nor lessen by his blame! 
His were the glorious deeds which only flow 
From true nobility, whose steadfast soul, 
Save “duty,” owns no law, fears no controul! 


No tyrant wonder of the age—his sword 

Ne’er flashed in vain in Freedom’s righteous cause. 
Fiercely on Gallia’s desolating lord 

It wreaked full vengeance, for the outraged laws 
Of God,and man; and blesstd peace restored 

To earth, long drunken with the reeking wars 
Of hideous Ambition, which stern fate 
Wrecked on a Lybian rock—lone, desolate! 


But he has passed away—the good, the true! 
Sunk is the arm of might; the mightier will, 
Which crushed all obstacles that Fortune threw 
Athwart its onward course. The voice is still 
Which thundered from Assaye to Waterloo, . 
And roused the drooping hearts of men, until 
The morning star of Liberty arose é 
O’er the wild storm, and hushed it to repose! 


No more shall listening senates throng to catch 

Rich wisdom from his honoured lips; no more 
Shall eager myriads for their hero watch, ~ 

Blessed with one smile from him all hearts adore! 
Alas! for human lot! that Death must snatch 

‘The loved and glorious from our gaze! ‘’Tis o'er — 
The fitful scene! and all that grief can claim 


_ Of England’s noblest son is but a name! 


aaa ee 


But mighty is that narne! It breathes a spell 
Which time shall ne’er efface; and sire to son 
With glowing lip and icin dling eye shall tell 
The tales of our great. C’aptain, Wellington ! 
Stirred by th’ electric : ;ouad, each heart shall swell 
With honest rivalry _ for laurels, won, 
Not in the lust of empii ‘e’s lawless fight, 
But in the cause of Lib ty and Right! 


Then pile the costly mc mument! Tis good 

That love should fir id a shape. And we would show 
The nations of the eart h our gratitude. 

But for ourselves—his memory will grow . 
More richly round each loving heart, imbued 

With truth and earnes tness—the springs whence flow 
Those traits which made ; him all we love to scan— 
The model of a perfect : Englishman! B. 


, 


THE DUK) 7’S HUMANITY. 
(To the Editor of the InLustRatED Lonpon News.) 


Sir,—The English mind is so deeply imbued with admiration of the 
great qualities of the great Duk :e, that all anecdotes of him tending to 
strengthen that admiration see m euperfluous; but, sensible as I am of 
the existence of this feeling, I t ‘eg your notice of an anecdote which was 
narrated to me in Martinique, | oy the late Lieut. J. A. Eyma, of the Royal 
Waggon Train, an officer who had served as a subaltern in the Peninsula 
during the hottest period of ta; war, and who had retired from the 
service to cultivate his patrimor ial estate in that beautiful island, where 


I was his guest in the year 1839. 


be! Shortly,” said he, “ after or ie of our severe battles, Captain —— and 
myself, with some half-dozen s) argeons, had charge of an old Spanish 
chdteau, which had been conve} rted into a hospital for the wounded. One 
afternoon we had just sat down to dinner, when the door suddenly 
opened, and, to our great surpri se, in walked the Duke, dressed as usual 
in his blue cloak, and attended, by a single orderly. After the first salu- 
tations, addressing Captain — —-, he said, ‘Captain ——, I will thank 
you to take me to your chambk x.’ * By all means, my Lord,’ replied the 
Captain; and, supposing the Duke wished to wash himself after a 
ride of sixteen miles from head-quarters, he added aside. to me, 
‘ A clean towel, Eyma.’ With. equal devotion and alacrity I snatched a 
towel from the linen-chest, an d followed them into the Captain’s apart. 
ment. We had no sooner en tered it than the Duke turned round to 
my comrade, and, with a ster: mess of manner J shall never forget, said 
to him, ‘Captain ——, I am ‘greatly displeased to find that you, an En- 
glish officer, entrusted with the»are of the wounded in this hospital, should 
have appropriated to your ovm use the most airy and spacious apartment 
in the whole building. I desir e, Sir, that you give it up to the inyalids 
this very night; andrememb -r, if, on any future occasion, I shall come 
to know of your discharging our duty in this inconsiderate manner, I 
shall send you home to Engl; ind, as unfit to serve his Majesty” -The 
Duke then visited, with the 4 urgeons, all the wards: he spoke kindly to 
several of the sufferers ; inqu ired into, and made notes on the staie of 
the medicine-chest; and, af or being thus engaged for about an hour, he 
sat down with us to our r »igh repast. I revollect sitting on a cask, 
myself, at that very dinn er; and, after what had happened, did not 
care to improve my seat. Soon after he left us, to join the camp; 80 
that he rode 32 miles that day, with apparently no other object than to 
see after the sick and wounded. It was some time before my friend, the 
Captain, recovered his woated 8) virits, 80 deeply did he feel the rebuke of 
his noble and ever thoughtful co: umander.” | 

This true tale would probably n ever have been made public, unless I 
hadtold it. Characteristic of the 1 aan, it seems to me an answer to the 
few “ puny whipsters,” who would , derogate from his noble nature by 
implications that he was wanting int those kindly feelings which adorn 
even the sternest warrior. Setting aside his mighty achievements, his 
whole career seems to teach mankind that useful lesson—that true 
benignity lies, not in the indulgence and gratification of morbid feelings, 
but ia personal abnegation and benevailent activity, ie 

The lesson seems complete when we know that the ashes of such a 
man will be conveyed in triumph to the tomb, and repose by the side 
of him whose last dictum was—* England expects every man will do 


his duty !” 
T am, Sir, your obedient servant, J. H, 


Noy. 20, 1852.} 


NEW BOOKS, ge. 


Just 'eady, Vol I., T r'ce 68, to be ormpleted in ? vols. 
ILUseraATED LIFE OF THE DUKE OF WeLLINGTON. 
Dem; 8vo, har dsomely bound in cloth, gilt, 

N 


ILLUSTRATED LI‘FE of FIELD- 


MARSHA . the DUKE of WELLINGTON, the Commander- 
in-Chief of the British Army. i J. H. STOCQUELER, Esq, 
Author of “Tas isritizs Officer,” “The Hand-fs00k of British In- 
dia,” &c. Th» frst volur e will embrace all the event: of his remark - 
able military carers 4ovn to the end of 1814. The second, all the 

tions in the Netherlands to the close «f the Duke’s life. The 
Tilustrations are from Drawings made duriag tho campaigns of Wel- 
lington, by Lieutenant-Golonol LUAKD. ‘They convey the most accurate 
views of the scenes of his Grace's exploits, together with Sketches of 
Battles and Portraits of the British Generals and Field-Marshals 
who occupy the most dis places ia the history of the 
lamented Duk. s care r. 


Price One shilling, post kdfer Ed Elegant Wrapper; or bound in 
clo! 


1s 6d, 
A COPIOUSLY ILLUSTRATED BIOGRAPHY of FIELD- 
MARSHAL the DUKE of WELLI .wiON, embracug ba Misery 
and Political Career. 


WELLINGTONIANA: Anecdotes, Maxims, and Opinions 
of the DUKE of WELLINGLON. Collectei ty JOHN TIMBS 
Author of “Popular srrors | xplained,” compiler of ** Laconica,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, Illustrated. Price, in wrapper, la; or bound in 


cloth, ls 6d. 
SUPERB STEEL ENGRAVING. 2 
FIELD-MARSMAL the DUKE of WELLINGTON on his 
eslebrated charger Copenhagen, in the Costume he were at Waterloo, 
June Id, 1815. Painted by Sir THOMAs LAWRENUK, engraved by 
W BROMLEY.AGKA. Length $ feet 5 inches by 2 feet 4 inches. 
Price ba, A few Proofs before letters, £1 Is. 


LONDON BIOGRAPHICAL LIBRARY. 
’ VOLUME VIL, price %s 6d, 
LIVES of the BROTHERS ALEXANDERand WILLIAM 
VON HUMBOLDT, Post 8vo. Portraits. \Uniform with ‘ Wash- 
ington’s Life” 2 vols; and Hazlitt’s * Napoleon Bonaparte,” 4 vols. 


NATIONAL ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY. 
FOR NOVEMBER. VOLUMES XXI. and XXII. 

A NARRATIVE o: the UNITED SPATES EXPLORING 
EXPEDILION, 2 vols. With numerous Drawiogs made trom the 
Sketches of the Artist who accompanied the Expedition, illustrative 
of the Manneig, Customs, and Personal Appearance of the Inhebliacte, 
and Views of the Soenery of the Countries visited, Crown 8vo, clowb, 
286d per volume. Morocco, elegant, 7s 6d. 


SEALSFIELD’S CABIN BOOK, Illustrated with Eight 
Page Engrav.ugs. This ioteresting Work centains Sceucs avd 
Sketches of the ate American and Mexican War. Cloth, univorm 
with ‘* Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” price 28 6d. Morocco, elegant, 78 6d. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE. Second Editon. Exhibiting the Origin, Orthography, Pro- 
yunmation, and Definition of Words: comprising, also, a Synopsis of 
Words differently pronounced by different Orthoepists, aod Walker's 
Key to the Ciassical Pronunciation of Greok, Latin, and Seri ure 
Proper Names, A New Mai ion, revised and enlarg-d by C A Guop- 
HICH, Profexsor in Yale Co lege; with the addition of a Vocabuary of 
Modern Geographicat Names, ana sheir Pronunciation With Porvreit 
o: Dr Webster. 

Tie New Words that have been added amount to several thousands, 
and the Dictionary now contains 27,000 words more than ** Todd's 
Edition of Jolin on.” 

The Work is handsomely printed upon a fias pap?r, in a cloar 
readable type, in double columns. 


Royal 8vo, extra cloth. 1465 pages .. . + £016 0 
Strongly bound in russia, marbled edges ., ag DAD 
Ditio ditto, half-russia, marbled edg a +e oo 1006 
Diito, citto, calf git, marblo edges - o 1 0 0 
Dito, ditro, half-caif, marble ecges: os « 018 0 
Kight Parts in wrapper. Each part ee we OF 0 


“We can have no hesitation in giving it ax our deeided opinion 
thet this is the most olaborate and succeysful uadercaking of the kind 
woieb has ever appenred.”’—Times. 

“The present edition ts in a hamdsome portable form—imperial 
octavo; it is clearly and correctly printed, upon moderately thick 
paper; end itia sold ata price proportion d rather to the wants of 
the public than to its iatrinsic cost, so cheap is it compared with 
other simi'ar publications.’ —Observer. 

INGEAM, CooKE, and Co, 227, Strand, Lonion. 


THE AULHOR OF EMILIA WYNDHAM, 
Just ready, in 3 vols, 
ASTLE AVON. A New Novel. 
Author of Emilia Wyndham, 
Also, now ready in 3 vola, 
2, THE KINNEARS:.a SCOTTISH STORY. 
“We hearlily commend this story to tho attention ef our read rs, 
for ira power, simplicity, and truth. None can read its inrprersive 
record without ioterest, and fw without improvement.”—J/orning 


Post 
3. MRS. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL, UNCLE 
WALLER 
“ Mrs. Lrollope’s best novel since * Widow Barnaby.'’"—Chronicle 
“Te assures Mrs Trollope mere than ever in her position, as une of 
the ablest fiction writers of the day.”— Post, 
COLBURN and Co, 13, t Murlborough- street. 


13, Great Marlborough-r' reet. 


RESTING WORKS. 
Published by COLBURN and CO. 

To be had of ati booksellers. 

1. LIVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND. By AGNES 
STRICKLAND, New and Cheaper Edition, embellished with Portraits 
of evire Qoeep. Complete in 8 vols., £448 bound. 

2. VOLS. If. and IV. of EVELYN’S DIARY and COR- 
RESPONDENCE. New Edition, wi h numerous important additions, 
complating tee work in 4 vols, wish illustrations, 10s 6d each, bound. 


(Just ready ) - 

3. LIVES of the PRINCESSES of ENGLAND. By 
Mrs EVERETT GREEN. Vol. 1V. With Portraits, 10: 6d bound. 

4. THE CRESCENT and the CROSS. By ELIOT WAR- 
BURTON. Ninth Edition. 1 vol, with 15 Illustrations, 10s 6d bouad. 

5. MEMOIRS of HORACE WALPOLE and his CON- 
TEMPORARIES. Kdited by ELIOT WARBURTON. 2 yols, with 
Portraits. 28: bound. 

6. JAPAN and the JAPANESE. By Captain GOLOW- 
NIN. Comprising the Narrative of the Auth’ r's Captivity in Japan, 
and an Account of English Commerce with that Country, &c. New 
end Cheaper Kdition 2 vols, 10s bound. 


By the 


JNTE 


Octavo, cloth. price 43; or, with Hartle>’s Prafacs, 53, 
WEDENBORG on HEAVEN and HELL; 
b-ivg a Relation of Things Heard and Seon, 
SWEDENBORGQ’S TRUE CHRISTIAN RELIGION; or, 


the Universal Theolory of tte New Charch: a complete Body of 
Divinity With Indexes, 914 pages, 8vo co oth, 10890. 
SWEDENBORG'S APOCALYPSE REVEALED. 2 vols 
8v0, c'oth, price 123. 
Sold for the Swedenborg Print’ng S-ciety (established 1810), and 
sent carriage ‘ree by W YEWBEREY, 6, K ng-street, Holborn. * 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “UNCLE TOM’S CABIN,” 
Frice One Shil ing, 
By Mrs, 


NCLE TIM, and other Tales. 
HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, Author of “Uncle Tom's 


bi Also, 
"POPULAR TALES By Miss SEDGWICK. Price 1s. 
London: T ALLMAN, 42. Holborn-bill. 
Persons now subserib' 


to 

ALLIS’S LONDON WEEKLY PAPER, 
and ORGAN of the MIDDLE CLASSEs eae fourpence). wil 
bo entitled to recotve. GRATIS, the Superb STEEL ENGRAVING, 

“LIBERTY and CAPTIVITY * 
‘Tauliv'a ** London Weekly Paper” is of the full size, containing 
sixty-four columns. It is of Liberal Polftics, of sound Protestant 
Fringes: and tho Best Family Paper iseued from the London Preas. 
. ‘ondon: Pablished by FREDERICK TALLIS 1, Crane-court, Fleet- 

ttreat 


lo a few days. Price, in purple cloth, 2s 6d; as a pocket- 


book, 45 6d, 
UFF’S GUIDE tothe TURF; or, Pocket 
» Racing Companion for 1853. 

Cortex ts,—be Nominations for 1553 in Great Rritain and Tre- 
land, and the Great Stakes for 1854—A comp'ete Calendar of the 
Races in Great Britain and Ireland in 1952, indexed, with the pedi- 

695 of the horses—Perfo mances of the English and Irish Ywo- 

ear-Oliis—Derby Lote—Law of Raciny-—Lengths of Courres—List of 
the Trainers and their kmployers— Winners of the Great Races— 
Ruces to Como, &c. 

Pitted R ACKERMANN, Eclipse Sporting Gallery, 191, Regeat- 
teat. 


In a fow days will be published, profusely [lustrated, price Ss bounds 
R YNYS UNYG; or, the Lonely Island ; 


a Story for Chi dren. 
London: SmtPKIN. MARSBALL, and CO; and Geo Rout'edge and Co. 
ee a nl 


Jast pudlishe:!, 8¥o. cloth, 5a. 


MONARY CONSUMPTION and_ its 
TREATMENT. By WILLOUGHBY MARSHALL BURSLEM, 
MD, Senior Physician to the Blenheim Dispensary. 
London: JOHN CHURCHILL, Princes-strest, Soho. 


DR. ROWE ON INDIGESTION. 

Juet published. 8vo, clo/h 13 h Rdicon price 5a 6d, 
ERVOUS DISEASES, Liver and Stomach 
Comp'aints, Low Spirits. Gonoral Debility, Diseases of Warm 
Climates, &e. The result of thirty years’ practice. By GXYORGE 
ROBERT ROWE, MD, ae &o. ‘ This is a clever and useful 
Work, and shoud by by all martyrs to indigestion and other 
bodily ills.’—The Times. 
Shortly wil ‘+3 publisved, by ‘hs same Author (Second Edition), 

ON DISEASES of FEMALES and CHILDREN, 

London: JOHN CHURCHILL, Princes street, Soho. 


TPE SYBIL—A PACK of CARDS, cal- 
sinc ete bakit aa” 
EL MITCHELL, Stationer, 139, Oxford-street. 
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NEW MUSIC, ec. 


TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF WELLINGTON. 


Just ready, price 26, 
OURN for the MIGHTY DEAD. 


Written by Dr. MACKAY, and Composed by Sir HENRY 
BISHOP. Choral Parts, 2s the set. Tho Same, arranged as a Gloo 
for Four Voices, by the Composer. Price 33, 

SUPERB STANDARD EDITIONS. 

HANDEL’S ORATORIOS, &c, edited from the Anuthor’s 
Scores in the Royal Library. ByJOHN BISHOP. Fa 1 Vocal! Scores, 
with Organ *r Pianoforte Accompaniment. Folio siz9, bandsomely 
engraved. printed en fine paper. 

M¥SSIAI from Mozact’s Score. lds. ISRAHL IN EGYPT, 15s. 
SAMSON. 153. JUDAS MACCABEUS, 15s. DETIINGEN TH 
NEUM, 12. FOUR CORONATION ANTHEMS, 12s. UTRECHT 
TE DEUM, 125. UYREJHT JUBILATE, 12s. ACI3 and GA- 


LATEA, 12s 
Alro, uniform with the above, 

HAYDN’S SEASONS, Full Vocal Score, with Piano 
Accomp niment. Arranged by CLEMENTI. 21a. 

HAYDN’S CREATION, Full Vocal Score, with Organ or 
Plenof»rto Accompsniment. Edited by JOHN BISHOP. lbs. 

“'Thia splendid edition is the only perfect edition that has appeared 
sincs Dr Arnold's (now exuremely scarce)” 


_,, NOTICE! 

In a few days will be ready. an Octavo Edition of 
HANDEL’d MESSIAB. edited b7 JOHN BISHOP, being reprinted 
from the large 15a edition, on etout, exira fine paper, whole bound, 
price 6861 ‘This edition inciud+s the Appenilx. 
~ M. hha Bishop, coming aitur all other arrangers, has profited by 
their omiesions.”” 
London: ROBERT COCKS and Co, New Burling‘on-street, Pub ishers 
to the Queen, 


WIE FLAG IS HALF-MAST HIGH : 
Rallad of the Wa'mer Watch. By SAMUEL LOVER. 
23." This epirited yot touching lyric to the memory of. the great 
«ke is worthy of Mr Lover's high reputation esa song-writer.”— 
Review. Duer and Hopeson, 65, Oxf rd-street. 


HE HERO’S BURIAL.—By JOHN BAR- 

NETY. Price 226d. A New Song, by the pepular composer of 

** Not a drum was heard;” the words by the Author of * Kathleen 
Mavourneen,”’ 

“This song we regerd as by fer the best yet written in honour o 
Wellington, and as probaby the only oae which will long eurvive th - 
occasion which has inspired the author, The words are excellent.’ 
—Ausical Review. 

CHAPPELL, 50. New Bond-street. 


VA.—LINLEY’s popular BALLAD, ‘from 

“ Une'o Tem’s Cabin.’ No 2, The “Slave Mother.”—Now 

ready the second edition of these favouri e S°ng:+, beautifu'ly illus- 
trated by Brandard, Price 2seach. Also, Nw 3, * Evangeline; No 


A 


Prico 


4, “ Liberty;” and No 5. '* Duet, Emmeline und Cassy:"’ each 2s, 

form'ng a eeries of Ulustrations of the most interesting scenes ia shis 

popular novel, All composed by GEORGE LINLEY 
CHAPPELL, 50, New Bond-sirvet. 


> 

TEAR for POOR TOM.—The last and 

bost of Linlay's Songs, from “ Urcle Tom's Cabin.""—Just pub- 
lisped. No. 6, “*A Tear for Poor Tom," price 2s. Ajiso,the Fourth 
Edition of ** Eva*’ and of * ‘ne S'ave Mother.” both by Linley each 
2s. Ths Six -ongs comp'ete, wih Brandard’s Lilustrations, neatly 
bound, p ice 7s, ,nent free of postage.—CIIAPP£LL, 59, New Bond- 
street. 


HE CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER’S 


POLKA “looms inthe fature" asthe favourite Polka of the 
coming Season, The Second Kdition, price 23, with an excellent 
Likeness « f Disraeli, now ready. 

“Tho musicis just what music for the polka step shou'd be.”— 
Poole Heraid.—JEWELL pnd LETCHFORD. Soho-: quare. 


EW SONGS.—“ O YES! O YES! or, The 
Crier;""and ‘‘A HEART HAS BEEN FOUND,” composed by Mr 

JW HO83S.—The highly eff-ctive bong, “O Yes! «+ Yes!’ wich 
baa boon sung by tha composer during tne reoent tour of the English 
Glee and Madrigal] Unioa. and frequently calles for @ third time. has 
induced Mr Mobbs to publish ths sequel, * fhia is to give Notice,” 
“ A Heart has b en Found,” and which hs bas sung after the encore of 
**'The Crier" with immense suc:ess. Price 2s each (sent p- stage free). 
London: DUFF and HODGSON, 65, Oxford-street. 


IANOFORTES for HIRE.—PEACHEY’S 

First-c ass, full compass (terms advantageous). with the option 
of purchases A choice from 100 Pianofortes for Sale, Hire, Exchange, 
or Exportation —G PEACHEY, Maker, 73, Bishopsgate-street Within, 


IANOFORTES for HIRE.—The best Pianos 


by Broadwo d, Collard and Erard, of every deacription. new 
and secondhand, for Sale or Hire, at CHAPPELL’S, 50, New Bond- 
street. 


OLKIEN’S 25-GUINEA ROYAL MINUTO 
PIANOFORTES, nearly 7 octaves, O G fall. metallic plate, with 
alliate improvemonts, in mahogany, rose, maple, walnut, or zsbra- 
wood. The great peculiarity and worth «f these Piamos ie, that they 
will stand any climate without ae the delicacy of their original 
beautiful tone and touch.—TOLKIEN, manufacturer. 27, 238, and 29, 
King William-sueet, London-bridgs. Drawings post free. 


MPORTANT to EMIGRANTS, MER- 
CHANSS, and Others —PORTABLE InON HOUS7S, manu- 
factured at CLIF’ MOUSE, BRISTOL —(See “ Bristol Mercury,” 
Oct 16th, 1852.)—‘ The Portable Iron Houses, manufactared by Mr 
Hu&MMING are simple ia construc ion, perfectin arrangemsnt efficient 
in character. and casy and inexpensive of carriage; are exceedingiy 
neat, comfortab » dwellings in the arrangemat of these houses, 
there are kept in view du-ability, economy of space, and aptitude of 
erection.'’’—elivi red free in London or Liverpool. 


OVEL INVENTION.—Every one his own 
Priater, by using WATERLOW'S PATENT AUSOGRAPHIC 
PRESS, of which many hundreds have now been sold, and are 
being successfully nsed by railway and public companies, bankers, 
merchant?, amateurs, &c. ; a.*0 in public and privace schools, for tho 
production of lessons in music, drawing, &c. The press may be seen 
at work at the patentess’. and spscimens of its production will be for- 
warded. free on application to WATKEKLOW and SONS, 65 to 68, Lon- 
don-wall, L. ndon. 


; Fy) . 

1 YoU REQUIRE FAMILY ARMs, send 

namo and county to the HERALDIC OFFICR. Fee for search 
and Sketch, 38 64, or postge stamps; Crest on Beals, Signet Kings, 
&c, 10 64; Arms, wich Name oa a Plats, for Books, 21.; Arms Painted, 
impaled, quartered. &c Heraldic Presses, fr stamping decds, paper, 
Letras &c, 15s. H SALT, Heraldic Office,Great Turnstile, Lin- 
con s inn 


ELLINGTON PORTRAITS .— 
Mr WALESBY will shortly exhibit, for PRIVATE SALF, 
ORIGINAL PORTRAIIS of the GREAT LUKE, a3 well as otber 
distinguished pers»nages, painted by Artists of the highest repute.— 
Picture Gallery, 5, Waterloo-place London. 
EAL and SON’s LLLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE of BEDSTEADS s-nt freo by po-t. contains 
designs end pr ces of upwards of Ooo Hundred different Bedsteads, 
in Iron, Brasa, Japanned Wood, Polished Hirch, M»hoganv, Ross- 
wood, and Walaut-tre Woeds; also, their Prie-d List of Bidding. 
Their new Wareroons enable them to keep one of each design 
fixed for in-peetion. They have also, in adition to their usua! stock, 
a great variety of the best designs of Parisian Bedsteads, bo:h m 
Wood and Iron, which they have just imported.—HEAL and Son, 
Bedstead and Bedding Manafacturers, 196 (opposite the Chapol), 
'T thepham-court-road. 


RISH MANUFACTURE.—TODD, BURNS, 
|. and CO, Goneral Warehousemen, DUBLIN, ero prepared to 
eupply Families and the Trade with any quanti'y of the best of 
Pain, Watered, and Broeaded IRISH POPLINS or TABINETS, for 
Drewes, &c; also, pure grase-bleach IRISH LINENS, LAWNS, 
LAWN HANDKERCHI«FS DAMASKS, &o, in all varieties, and at 
Manufacturer’ Prices. Patterns sent per post on recelpt of a letter 
enclosing two postage ptamps. All parcels to be id for whoa de- 
hivered by T, B, and Co® agents; and all orders th following 
jaces forwarded carriage froe—l.ondon. Birmingham, Manchester 
ris‘ol Liverpool. Bradford. —Dub in, Jan. 30, 1852. 


= > + 
RICE’S DISTILLED PALM CANDLES,— 
12 1bs Weight ned the Box for 93, can now be had from all dealers. 
Minutes of Evidence taken before the «elec: Committees on West 
Coast of Africa—Lord Stanley, chairman :— 
Q ory 1588 1. it the fact that the Slave Trade bax decreased in pro- 
portion as tho :rade in Palm Oil haz increased ? -Mr Ciegg: Yes, fi is 
Query 1956 What po icy would you recommend, fr.m your obser- 
vation and experience on the coast, as best calcuinie?d to promote civi- 
heation ia Africa, and put down tho Slave Trad: ?—Cuptain Batley; I: 
would be best to incrense the logitnmate trade in Palm Oil. 
Seo * Blue Book," August 5, 1843, pyges #9 acd 103; aud fer Account 
of the Manufacture, are * Exhibition Jury Keport,’’) Vol ed. p. 622; 
and sce pages 604, 620, and (29 —RELMONT, Vauxhall, Surrey. 


pti Bos ha oh ao aed eli tv rain ME RD geen Saale ACRE 
NOD LIVER OIL.—CHARLES FOX and 
CU., who devote their greatest perronal care and attention to the 
Mannfacture of tre article, have jast com making new English 
Oi for the season, and respectfully intimate to the Poarmaceotical 
Chemists, that nearly the whole of the Newfoundland Cod Liver OU 
of their make has passed into the hands of the Wholesale Houses, 
and will be found of the usual fine quality so highly appreciated by 
pationts for its retention on the stomach. 
Scarborough. October 20th, 1852, 


MMREASURES of NAYUKE.—It has been 

well remarked that there is not an imperfection that flesh is 
heir to for which a remecy is not at hand, to discover which we have 
only to search the vast laboratory of naure. A more apt illustration 
can ecarcely be offered (han in the application of a natural produc- 
tion, of American growth, name!; the Balm of Columbia, in cases 
where the humen head has been deprived o its becoming and natural 
ornament. As a promoter of growth, strenethener, and restorer of 
the hair, OLDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA is uvrivailed, and in 
casos of baldness its virtues are inestimable.—3s 6d, Gs, or 118 par 
bottle; no oher prices. Ask for Oldridgo's Balm, and never b» per- 
suaded to use any othor article as a substiiute,—13, Wellington-aireet, 
North, seven doors frem the Strand, 


* 1 FYUITION ABROAD.—A married Clergyman 


of the Univerrity of Cambridge, and Bridsh Government Chap- 
Jain at a quiet seaporc town, within a few hours of Kngland, receives 
Three Puyiis, whom he carefully rraparos for Coliege or a Public 
¥chool le has a. present TWO VACANCIES. Besides a sound 
Classical and religious education, peculiar xavantages aro afforded 
for the practical acquisition of the moderu langoaces, especially 
French and Spenish.—Apply by letter to Rev W MM, Mossrs COW, 
2, St Ano s-lane, Post-oftice, London, 


MART’S WRITING INSTITUTION, 5, 


Piccadilly, botween the Haymarket end Regent-cireus.—Opea 
from Ten titi Ninoduily. Persous of uli eges recvived (privately) and 
taught av any time, suiting their own convenience. Lessons one hour 
each. Noclavwe: no extras, Improvement guaranteed in eight or 
twolve easy loseons. Soperate rooms for ladies, to which department 
Qf preferred) Mra Smart wiil attend.—For terms, &c, appiy to Mr 
Smart. as above. 


Trae Fi . 
ryXO all BAD WRITERS.—Patronised by his 
Royal Highness ithe late Dake of Kent—The os ebrated 
systems of WRITING invented by Mr. CANSTAIRS, and now taught 
in 41] their perfection, enabling all those who require it to obtain a 
command #nd fro dom seldom if ever equaled Prospectuses of 


turms, &c, ty be had at the establishment 8', Lombard-atreet, City. 


HAS, COFFEES, 


455 


HE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 
regularly supvlied and packed in extra 1 = 
ptr ery ae 4 UE at all aa Bons Rowena ad 
vertising offices, Abchurch- and 74, en-stcee - 
Gon tontattisned 18005, ‘yard, 74, Cannen-stceet, city, Lon: 
*» * Ail the London newspapers supplied; alist sent on application. 


fF  eahdeae WATER-COLOURS, in Cakes, 
or Moist in Pane. 
113, Cheapsids, London. 


USHERS DRESSING-CASES, for Tra- 
velling or the Tollet-table, cannot be surpassed for durability 


or beauty of werkmanship. The prices aro calculated to sult the Ecos 
nomieal or Luzurions.—188 and 18", Strand, corner of Arundel-strest. 


RE you desirous of making a Useful and 

a Eleg-nt Present? If so, prrchass ons of F MORDAN'S 

GOULD PENS —Patroniwd by ber Majosty, Priace Albert, and hun- 

dreds of the Nobility, Clergy, and Geniry. So'd by al Jewellers end 
Stationers, and at the Manu‘actory, 13, Gosweli-road, L-ncon 


E BEST MATTING and MATS of 
COCOA-NUT FIBRE —The Jury of Class 28 Groat Exhini- 


tion, awarded the PRIZE MEVAL te T. TRELOAR, Cocza-Nat Fibre 
Manovfacturer, 42. Ludgate-hili, London. 


OCKERELL and CO’8 BEST COALS, 
ONLY, Purfleet Wharf, Earl-street, Blackfriars; Eaton Wharf, 


Lower Belgrave-place, Pimlico; and No. 1, Coal Exchange. Cash 
price 244 per ton. 


ORKsS and SHOW-ROOMS, Halkin-street 


West, Belgrave: square, London, and Constitatien-hi |, Bir- 
mingham, contaiu aa immense variety of every article manufactured 
io Papier Maché Jennens and bettridge had the honour of receiving 
the only medal awarded to this manufacture by ths Jurors cf the 
Great Exhibition. 


MUSEMENT for WINTER EVENINGS, 
by means of STATHAM'S CHEMICAL CABINETS — Youth’ 


Cabinets, 55 6d 78 6d, 103 64: Book of Exporin dns’ 
Cahinet«, 21s, 31s 6d. 424, 634. and & guineas. 
5ani 10 guineas.—WILLIAM % STATHAM, 29, Rotherfie 
Isliogton; uf from country on receipt of post order: also of Che 
Op icians, xc. 


IMMEL’S TOILET VINEGAR is far prefer- 


y able to Eau de Cologne ag a Tonic and refreshing Lotion for 
the Toilst or Ball, a reviving scen", and a powerful disinfectant, 
(See Dr. Ure's certificate.) Fries 2s. €d. and 4s. foid by ali Pur- 
fumers and Chemists; aud by E RIMMEL, 39, Gerrard-street, Soho. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, used in 
the Royal Laundry ; and WOTH#RSPOON’S seam-made 
CONFEOTIONS. to which was awarded tho Prize Medal. 

Giaagow: 2 WOTHEESPOON and Co., 40. Duniop-stre-t. London. 
Wotherspoon, M*Kay and Co., 49, King Wiliiam-strest, City; and 
gold by all grocers and druggists. 


. 115 > x Te] 

IHOMAS BOULTON’S NEEDLES are manu- 
factured of the best spring steel, have highiy-finished taper 
pomts, and perfectly burnished drilled eyes. Sold by Owen, 93, 
Oxford-street; Millikin, 161, Strand; Looker, 42, Lecdenhali-street, 
City; and by many drapers. 


MERICAN CLOCK WAREHOUSE, 


celebrated for the largest aszortment of AMERICAN CLOCKS, 
imported direetly. and warranted to keep correct. Jn all instances 
they are pus up, ana acon that they give the most perfect setisfaction. 
Pricea as low as 12s; Kight-day Clock, 20s. Aiso every variety of 
American Wares. By ROGERS and CO, 645 and 516, NaW OXFORD- 


STREET. 

x 

ONES'S £4 49. SILVER LEVER 
° WATCHES, and £10 10s GOLD LEVERS, at the Manufactory, 
338, Strand, opposite Bomerset House, are werrunted not to vary 
more than half a minute par week. The great reduction of pric? sets 
aside all rivalry, sither of the Swiss manufacturere or any other 
house, for those advertised at lower prices ara forciga werk. On re- 
ceipt of a Pozt-ottice Order, payable to JOHN JONES, for £4 58, one 
will besentfree. Jones's Sketch of Watckwork, free. for 2d. 


AWLEYS, WATCHMAKERS, and 

GOLD3MITHS, 120, OXFORD-aTREET, and 284. HIGH 
HOLBORN.—Established upwards of Helf a Century in ( oventry- 
street, and 75, Strand, under Roral patronage. E egan: G_ld Watches, 
£3 10s.; Bilver Ditto, £2 5».; Gold I-vers, Silver Ditvo, thei: own 
«uaranteed make, unequalled at the prices. 


ENNETT’s MODEL CLOCK, at £10—an 

eight dey s:riking clock, of his own best manufacture, com- 
bining simplicity, durability, and foish, and warranted to keep 
periect time. A large assortment of Parisian clocks ree.ntly im- 
ported, may ke selected trom, Fight-day dials at £3.—John Bennett, 
Manufacturer to the Koyal Obeervatory, Board of Ordnance, Ad- 
miraity, and the Qas99, 65 [Ch upside. 


O PASTRY-COUKS, CONFECTIONERS, 
and BAKERS8.—Jelly, Cake, Basket, and Span Sugar Moulds; 
Bisenit, Lozenge, and Herico Cutters; Acid, and Fish Drop; and 
Dough-breaking Macbinery; Minc--Pie Pans, Icoing Pipes, Biscuit- 
Dockers and Blocks; Iron Baking Plates, Paels, and Shsfts; Strainers, 
Iron Crimps, Lamps, Cuke-Hoops, and every articl+ suied to their 
trades kep:in stock Goods sen, Inwo the esuntry, by remitting a 
post order for the amount.—T BROOKE, Ironmongor, 117, HIGH 
HOLSORN, corner of Kiogsga'te street. Fstablished «8 yeare. 


Preren sy ei 3OR > 
ESSRS. PURSSELL, Cornhill, near the 
Exchange, have justreccived the whole cf the Stock of French 
Goods. consisting of Fruits, Crystallized and Glacé, at 43 per ib, or 
7 ib box for 258. A great variety of Parisian Bon- ons, in | lb boxes 
4s, or 7'b boxes, 258. Splendid Bak ts and Boxes of Bon-bons, 
Fruits, &c, for Presents, being a careful selection of all the Noveltie< 
of the Season. kvery description of Fancy French Chocolate. A 
large assortment of German and French Artic es, suitable for Christ- 
mas Trees, packed in Boxes for the Country, Almonds, Raisins, 
Figs, French Piums, &c 


O YOU BRUISE YOUR OATS YET? 


One bushel of Oats crushed will nearly make two. Immense 
saving, and importantimprovement of the animal. OAL-BRUISERS, 
Chaff-cutters Ploughs, ‘'hreshing-machines, Domeitie Flour-mill«, 
Light Carts Mining Tools, Brick and Tile ditto, Corn-dressing dito 
Ho*re and Steam Machinery putup. &c. Repairs done. Inspect the 
operation of above articles —M WSDLAKE and Co 118, Fenchurch- 
street Parapvlet ou Feeding, ls. List with 140 Illustrations, ls. 


ETCALFE and Cv.S NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH-BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth-bruah 
searches thorougb!y into the civivions, and cleanses them in the most 
extraordinary manner; bairs never come loose; Pecullarly pene~ 
trating Hair-braskes, with tha durable unbleached Russia bristloe, 
which will not soften jikeesmmon hair. Improved Cle-hes-brush 
that cleans harmlessly in one-third the time. 4n immense Stock of 
genuine unbleached smyrae Sponges,at METCALFE. BINGLRY, and 
CO's only Bstablishment. 208 Oxford-street, one door from Hollas- 
street.—Metcalfo's Alkeline Tooth-Powder, 2s per box. 


i GORGET, SELF-ADJUSTING SHIRT, 

with Bulliptic Wristband, six for 425; cam be had only of the 

Patentes, G P COOPER. Tallor \o the Queen, Prince Albers, and the 

Primce of Wales, 6, Suffolk-stroet, Pali-Mall East. Directions for 
se)f-measurement forwardad free. 


7 Hy) U REK A.”—PATLERNS of the NEW 
COLOURED SEIRTINGS in every variety of colours. U 
ward of 200 different styies for making FURD'S EUREKA SHIRiS 
sent per post free on recelpt of Six Postage Stamps. 
PRICE TWENTY-SEVEN SHILLINGS THE MALP-DOZEM, 
BEST WHITE SHIRTS, SIX FOR 40s. 
(List of Prices and Mode of Self-measurement sent pest free.) 
RICHARD FORD, 38, Poultry, London. 


a 
"4° = > = 
HILELOCK and SON’S celebrated 6s. 6¢, 
SHIRTS can only be had at their Warehouse, opposite the 
Church, near Somerset House, Strand. They now combine all the re- 
cent improvements in shape with the excellence in materia] and sew- 
ing which has maintained their high reputation during 25 years. A 
eampie ehirt sent into the country upon recoipt of a Post-office order 
or the amount, with the tigot measure of the neck, chast, and wrist of 
the wearer. Emigration Cutfite supplied at wholesale prices, 


IRE CORAZZA SHIRT.—CAPPER and 


WATERS having given groat a:tention to perfecting thia Shirt, 
canrecommoend itfor fitting witha precision and ease hitherto an- 
known. Any gentleman can have the Corazza. or any other form of 
Shirs, by sending measures taken cight—1, round the neck; 3, round 
she chest; 3, round the waist; 4, round tho wrist: 5, tho helght of the 
wearer. Excollent Cotton Shirts, with fine linen fronts, collars, and 
wrists, 6a to 125 each; good Linen Shirts, 103 to 256 sack; additional 
charges for Drocs Shirts, from 2a to $5 each.—36, Regent-strees, Ss 
Jam: 9's, Loudow. 


ODGERS’S IMPROVED SHIRTS, 26s, 

Sis 64, and 378 6d the Haif-Dozen, are cut upon a new aad 
improved primcipls, and combine the highest degree of exosllenc? at 
the smallest cost. Satiefaction is, as usua!, guerantesd, or the money 


returned. 

ILLUSTRATED PRICED LISTS, with full particulars and direo- 
tions for self-meesurement, gratis and post iree; and, if required, pat~ 
terns of the new Co'oured Shirtings, at 2s the half-dozen, post free 
on receipt of four ees 

RODGERS and CO, Improved Shirt-Makors, 59, St. Martin's-lano, 
Charing-crovs. London Established 60 years. 


a ca 
ATHENT REVERSIBLE OVER-COATS, 
&c, which obtained the Great Exhibition Prize Meda’.—W 
BRRDOE, 95, New Rond-street, end 69, Cornbil (only).—Novelty, 
utility, economy, all unite iu comm-nding this invention to gencral 
adoption: the Patens Cloth having two perfect xnd totally dissimilar 
fares, oan be worn either side oa:wards. Thus each garment, vt 
the cost of ONE being ¢quivalent to TWO. For Over-coats of wvery 
hind, the New Ang'esea and all other Capes, Shooiing and Morning 
Coats, this disooveiy $s eapeelally appropriate; also for LADIES! 
CLOAKS, MANTLES, &c. A varivty of the materials and garments 
kept for se ec' ion; also one of the largost stocks in Londen of euperior 
Over-coata ot every description; Capes, Snooting-jackets, Youths’ 
Over-coxt , &c, all guaranteed to resist any amount of rain. 


KCHV’S DESKS, WORK-BOXES, and 

TEA CHESTS, 4, Leadenball-street, London. combine all 

that is superb and cheap, with the mcstapproved patterns, invented by 

himself. manu actured On his own premises, where may be seen somo 

of the richest specimens in the wor.d of Papler Maché Goods, Dressing 

Cares, Bagatelle Tabies, [very Chossmen aod Chessboarda, rich Card 

ing Tole displayed fa sini etrance. noe urfused by any (a 

et, ina style of elegance a an; 

this kingdom “i ECHL is the sole aud original inventor of the Caxtol~ 

lated Tooth Brushes, qiagie Strop and Ee oe peculiar Steel Razor, 

the cushjoned Bagatelie Tables fand various improvements in Portable 
‘Desks and Drossing-cases combined, 


AIR MEMENTOS.—ARTIST in HAIR.— 

3 DEWDNEY eends to Ladies revident in any part of th» 

Kingdom a BOUK of SPECIMENS for Two Postugs Stamps. He 

ey kya igen Rita 4 ag elegantly mounts in fine gold, Hair 
racelets, Brooches, Kings, Chains, &c, at charges the most derat 

—DEWDNEY, 172, Fenchurch-street, London. Saat 


ONEY ADVANCED at 5 per Cent., upon 


the personal recurity of gentlem:n of property, heirs to entailed 
estaten, &c. Also, upon reversions, life intercats. &c. App'y (cun- 
fidentiully) to Mr ALLEN, 28, R: gent-street, Watsrioo-placs. 


E : TAD = 
ONEY ADVANCED, from £6 to £100, on 
ua Personal Security, by the COVENT-GAKDEN 1UAN CO. 
PANY: Oitice, 20, Broad-court, Bow-street. Capital £5000.—The dim - 
dence which tradesmen feel ia applying to loan offices for temporary 
assistance is avoided with this company (the situation privates). and 
the management being in oce person, whose business habits for pur c- 
tuality, secresy, and dispaten, qualifies him for inquiry withcut the 
‘ade so common with s.me oflices. which ha» secured to this com- 
pany public confidence. Ful particulars forwarded cn mccipt of 
Three postage stamps. 


HE Ladies of the Nobility 


respectfully apprised that -he ROYAL 
SHOE, to be geouine, mass have ihe sta! 
HANCOCK, 3, Conduit-street, Regent- street. 


T TALIAN SILK UMBRELLAS, 


6s; Gentlemen’s 10s; pure Ita‘ian silk, 193; Lest Alpaca 8s; 
Gingham, 25; larze size. ; German frame, 4s. Boxing Gloves ss 
the set; German Steel Fils, 7s the pair; Ba kets and bticks. Mas 
lacca Cane Hunting Crups, 58.—JOHN CHEEK, Goldin Perch, 122, 
Oxford-street. 7 


ERLIN NEEDLEWORK. — SELLING 

OFF --Ladies aud the trade are inf rmed that GIBBIN 'S 

very large STOCK of BERLIN PAPER PACTERNS, SILKS, W Le, 

and Materials for Needle work, are pow jor SALE at HALF-} 4 

As be is giving up that business, and requires the promices for other 

purposes, the whole Stock must be cleared in a short time.— (il. bine ‘s 
German and French Warehouse, 7, King-street. st. Jamos'r-square. 


LOVES! GLOVES!! GLOVES!!! 
CONSIGNMENT. 

2006 doen of White Btraw and Drab Paris Kid, 
usual price, 28 6d. 

3000 ditto, in all colours, at 1234, worth 2s 6d. 

2000 ditto, very best, ail at 174d. 

bs set Black Kid, ali at 18d, worth 25 94. 

ample pair sent to any part,on receip: of 12, 15, or 18 t 
yee soy pened Sepa ere Pa airy Old Cavendich-strost. re 
6. an : GENT-STREEY 

Maddox-s rest.) : prabibepisted 


oS !—Consisting of all that is Klegant and 
Useful, for Morning, Evening, or Wedding Dresses, comm: neing 
at the extremely low price of |#s od the full dress; with about TWO 
THOUSAND POUNDS’ WORTH of S¥IPALFIELDS BLACK SILKS. 
of the most permanent dye, consisting of Kich Black Pisin ond 
Figured Dueapes, Baratheas, Ottcmane, Gros Royals. Satinettes, 
Watered Sitks, and Black Drees Satins, at very reduced prices» For 
the eral ree Me creed 4 country, patterns forward: d for ia- 
spectivn postage fres — ress, Mersrs BEEUL and ii 
BEK-HIVE, 63 and 64, Edgware-roud. Gh ep ee 


PATTERNS of the NEW BAYADERE 


SILKS (as well as last Seas »n’s Styles, i 
forwarded free to any part of the kinz¢om. ee ee 
Three-quarter wide rich Glacé Silks 
Ditto Buyadere ditto .. 


and Gentry are 
ATERPKOOF OVER- 
P OfyGODFREY and 


all at 10jd per pair ; 


25s 6d the full dresa 
35a 6d 


» 


Dist» rich Brocaded ditto 3. 3. 39aGd 
Real French Merinos * «. 13390 * 

WHITE and COMPANY, 192, Regenr-street, 
ADIES’ PETTICOATS.—The Chevalier 


CLAUSSEN’S PATENT ELASTIU PETTICOAT j 
of great merit, and generally, by the ladies of F; ete Malghonrs ser 
Italy. 1t combines extreme durability, warmto, and beauty of epp arm 
ance ving her for Sider distinguished Chevalicn was 
ewar ¢ Prize iw] at the late National ion.— 
logue, Cla»s 6. Machi se 86. ee a 
ies’ Unbleached 


133, 18s, 233, and 283 the Half Dozen 


or 


” White = 2 5 oo Gr yeline Srp 32s = 
yro yrs. yre. li . 15 
Girle’Unbleached, 5s, 626i, 8 6d, Ve. ie 
» White... .. 7eGi, 9aGd. 133, igs” 
Delivered free to all the kingdom on receipt of 9 remit- 


CIRFLN and SELBY, Licester, 


ly Hoviery of ev. “pic ; 
Stock, or made to order at * wholesls saa i eintion kept in 


ee Semen 
UR GUINEA FRENCH LAMP, brass 
fittings, newest aito-relisvo designs in bronze with ttand 

an ill &o, warranted for twelve months. Matchless Fim ce 
Se Des naslon.— SM rree 8,281, STRAND (exactiy opposite 


eres 

UNN’S fine ARGAND LAMP OM, 4s. 
por gallon, to extensively patronised and recommended by tha 
nobility and gentry, is emphatically Unequalled for the Argen’s, 
Solar, Carol, Diamond, French Moderator, Germen, and every do. 
scription of patent eil lamps. Its characteristics are strength and 
brilliancy of flame, extreme purity, slowness of consumption. 408 nog 
atfected by cold. Half a gallon or upwards delivered free seven miles. 

JOHN DUNN and CO., Oil Merchants, 59, Cannon-street, City. 
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tent gaes 
BORN.— 


with ; 
ditto, Be. D Hulett's improved service tlecnrm te st 1005 small 


OOO eee 
LAms of ALL SORTS and PATTERNS — 


The largost as well as the choicest assortment i 
Paimer's Magnum and other Lamps; Camphine, aan Bae 7 
Moderateur Lamps. with all the latest improvements, and of the 
hewsst and most recherché patterns, in or mculu, Bobemian and plate 
Cncoaicey papier paeee is at Se & BURTON'S, and tacy are 
in one large room, 80 t r 
belnstaniy tele 1 patterns, sizes, aad soris cam 
Villlam 5 Burton kas TEN LARGE SHOW-ROOMS (all 2 
trey exclusive of the Shop, devoted solely to the vr of GENES 
RAL FURNISHING IRONMONGEKY Gasluding Cutlery, Nickel 
Silver, Plated and Japanned Wares, Iren and Brass Bedsteads), so 
arrauged and classificd that purchasers may easily and at once muka 


bys eagenes 
‘atalogues, engravings, sent free. oney 
Senet for er arte not prtebetee As Le ba ae 
n ford-street (corner of Newman-streot): Nos 1 2, New- 
man-ttreet; and 4nd 5, Perry’s-place.—Estab Raat nary Kigre 
o TAN RIL og MIRNITIIDE 
NEW, DESIGN-BOUK of FURNITURE.— 
fn: 5 » Manufacturer of Fashi 
Upholstery FURNITURE, 42, Gieat Taner suse Bee 
don, imvites Parties about to Furnish, who require articles comb: 
taste with economy, to obtain the new and elegant BOOK of DE- 
SIGNS, containing four suites of Furniture, Sent post free, on appil- 
cation, Purchasers are also solicited to view his superior Stock, 
which cemprises every article corree oding- with i i 
marked in plain figures. at muuscally 
Drawingroom Chairs, 


WHE EMPRESS of CHINA’s THA, imported 
this soason for the first time, and containing all the choice rorts 

Of the firet picking. Packed in air-tight: tins, of various sizes, at 
4a 8d per Ib, This fine Tea has been carefully analysed apd examined 
and submitted to numercus chemical tests, by Robert Waringtom, 
Keq, Chemical Operator to the Soci of Apothecaries, and pro= 
nounced by him to be “Genuine.” Mr JC L Marsh, M.R.C.S.E., ard 
L.A.C., has also analysed it, and sffirmed that be “could find 2O 
trace of copper, |, Or any el dye,” and recommer us it 
as & mort wholesom» beveraye A London tea-inspector, @7 thirty 
years! experience, has also certified that “it consists of many sorts of 
Teally fine tea, well matured and most judiciously blenfied:” and 
hundreds of the principal tea-dealers in’ the 7 
have become agents for the 
any previously imported ; 
Spas eae 
class 
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THE DUKE’S COFFINS. 


THE inner coffin, or pine shell, wherein thebo! y is placed, was made 
by the Duke’s own carpenter at Walmer. It is placed in a lead coffin, 
of twice the usual thickness and strength; and this, in a coffin of En- 
glish oak, handsomely finished. 


‘The outer coffin or case is of solid Spanish mahogany, covered with 
the richest crimson Genoa velvet. It is panelled with large gilt 
nails, and the ducal ceronet engraved within the several gilt | 
angle-plates; and at the sides and ends are large ring handles. In 
the lewer portion of the upper panel of the lid are the Duke’s arms ; 
and in the centre ef the foot panel is the Star of the Order of the 
a The central or inscription plate is gilt, and bears the fol- 
owing :— 


“ The Most High, Mighty, and Most Noble Prince Arthur, Duke and 
Marquis of Wellington, Marquis of Douro, Earl of Wellington, Vis- | 
count Wellington of Talavera and of Wellington, and Baron Douro of 
Wellesley, Knight of the Most Noble Order of the Garter, Knight 
Grand Cross of the Most Honourable Order of the Bath, one of her | 
Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy Council, and Field-Marshal and 
Commander-in-Chief of her Majesty’s Forces. Born 1st May, 1769. 
Died 14th September, 1852.” | 


THE COFFIN OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 


The lead, oak, and mahogany coffins were made by Messrs. Dowbig- 


| gin and Holland, of Mount-street, [Grosvenor-square:{ the outer coffin 
| is altogether very handsome, but is not so sumptuous in its appoint- 


ments as it would have been, had it been expressly made for a State 
funeral ; the wishes of her Majesty not officially being known at the 
time the order for the coffin was given to the undertakers, 


ANECDOTES OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


His Humour anp Kixpness.—When Haydon, the painter, was 
engaged with his picture of “ George IV. visiting the Field of Water- 
loo, accompanied by the Duke of Wellington,” he was desirous of 
having a hat and other matters to paint from, so that perfect accuracy 
of detail might be ensured. He had occasion to see his Grace, and 


| took the opportunity of expressing his wish. The Duke’s reply was 


characteristic: “I neither sell nor lend my old clothes, Mr. Haydon.” 
He afterwards dropped a hint about his servant; and through Mr. 
Greville, Haydon became possessed of all he required. 


His Person Universarty Known.—A friend happened to 
call upon Haydon soon after he had painted for Sir Robert Peel 
the large picture of “ Napoleon at St. Helena” (the original sketch 
of which was bought by the Duke of Sutherland). After admiring it for 
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some time, and complimenting the artist on daring to choose such a 
position for an historical picture, observed, “It is all very well to show 
the back of Napoleon, because everybody knows his figure; but to 
attempt it with anybody else would be an utter failure.’ Haydon, no- 
thing daunted, differed from his friend, who, in the true English spirit, 
backed his opinion by offering a bet, which Haydon accepted. A few 
months elapsed, and his friend called again, and was shown into the 
studio, which, then-a-days, was Haydon’s reception-room. On re- ff 
moving one picture, he (apparently by accident) disclosed one that 
stood behind, when his friend exclaimed, ‘‘ What a capital likeness of fj 
the glorious old Duke!” ‘“ Ha, ha!” laughed Haydon; “pay me my ff 
twenty guineas.” His friend handed the money, and Haydon very 
properly handed him the picture. 


His UNAppRoacuaBLEeNEss.—A literary gentleman had re- 
commended to the Duke the perusal of a work recently published, and 
was requested to send it. This he did several times, and as often was it 
refused acceptance. Seeing the Duke a few weeks afterwards, he re- 
ferred to the subject; whereupon the Duke observed :—" If I were to 
take in all the trash sent to me, I might furnish a store-room as large as 
the British Museum.” After writing a few words, he added :—“ Stick 
that on the outside, and I’ll get if.” This was his own name and address 
written by himself. So to ensure delivery, it was necessary to have his 
own endorsement. 


“COPENHAGEN,” TUE DUKE’S PAYOURITE CHARGER,—FROM A PAINTING AT STRATFIELDSAY. 


THE DUKE’S CHARGER “COPENHAGEN.” 


Amonc the numberless anecdotes of the late Duke of Wellington, which 
have lately been printed, his celebrated charger Copenhagen has come 
in for no small share; but several of his pedigree details are stated, in 
Bell's Life in London, to have been incorrectly given. From the columns 
of that paramount authority upon matters equine we therefore quote the 
following, which the writer assures us may be relied upon as a true and 
authentic account of this famous horse :—‘* The horse was bfed in the year 
1808 by the late Field-Marshal Grosvenor ; his sire was the famous little 
racer Meteor, a son of Eclipse. Meteor hardly exceeded 14} hands ; he 
was, however, very strong and handsome, witha remarkably good con- 
stitution and legs, which enabled him to stand the wear and tear of 
training for seven years. Meteor was just a little short of the first class 
or form of race-horses, running well at all weights and distances. His 
illustrious progeny, Copenhagen, appears to have inherited the stoutness 
of his sire in no slight degree, although very unsuccessful as a race-horse 
upon the turf. His dam was a mare whose name is given in the “ Stud- 


stud of Lord Grosvenor, the grandfather of the present Marquis of West- 
minster. By those who are versed in the mysteries of the “ Equine 
Peerage,” Lady Catherine was always considered to be entitled to the 
“bend sinister.” In fact, she was not quite thoroughbred. ‘The news- 
papers have informed us that the Duke's charger was named in conse- 
quence of his having been foaled at Copenhagen, which we must beg leave 
to doubt ; for, even supposing Field-Marshal Grosvenor to have visited 
the Danish capital in 1808, either in a military or a civil capacity, which 
does not anywhere appear te be the case, it is hardly possible that he 
would have taken a brood-mare as a part of his travelling establishment. 
At that time it was a very common circumstance to name race- 
horses after some illustrious event happening during the war. Thus we 
have the names of Albuera, Waterloo, Smolensko, St. Vincent, and many 
others. For a similar reason Copenhagen most probably received that 
title. Atthe time Copenhagen was foaled, Meteor was 25 years old. 
Copenhagen was taller than his sire, being very nearly, if not quite, 
15 hands, but neither so strong nor so handsome. The first time he 
started, he received about a stone in a mile race from all the others, four 
in number, and obtained the third place. The winner, the Duke of 
Rutland’s Sorcery, also the winner of the Oaks in 1811, was a good mare, 


book” as Lady Catherine, by John Bull, a very large, strong horse, the 
winner of the Derby Stakes in 1792; who, as well as Meteor, was in the 


the rest inferior animals; consequently, this was a bad performance. 
Upon the whole, in the year 1811, Copenhagen ran nine times and paid 


one forfeit, all amongst the worst horses of the year, and won only” 
twice—once in a match against probably the worse racer of the day upon 
the Englich Turf, and the other time a sweepstakes of 90 guineas at 
Huntingdon. The winner might have been purchased for 300 guineas, 
but no one would claim Copenhagen at that price. The balance of & 
stakes won and lostin that year was about £220 against him, and we # . 
may, therefore, set him down, with trainers’ bills, jockeys’ fees, &c., as a 
verylindifferent performer, and a dead loss of at least £400. At four # 
years old he ran at Chester Races in the month of May, and never § 
afterwards. There he came out forthree inferior prizes, and ran reyen -} 
heats without having in any one of the seven put his head into the 
proper place. Copenhagen never again appeared upon the turf. As the } 
Duke was not his earliest master in the capacity of a charger, and as he 
was only seven years old at Waterloo, we presume he could not have secn § 
actual service under his illustrious burden for more than two campaigns. 

The reader will find some details of the military career of Copen- § 
hagen in the InnustRATED Lonpon News for October 9th, page 308, 

In Sir Thomas Lawrence's celeberated portrait of the Duke on the 
field of Waterloo, the hero is mounted upon “ Copenhagen.” The origi- 
nal study for the picture, painted on panel, was purchased by a gentle- 
man at Sir Thomas Lawrence's sale, and is now in the possession of 
Mr. Walesby, of Waterloo-place, 
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